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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


rhe resolution passed by the United States Senate, 
on the motion of a Republican, calling upon the Peace 
Conference to give audience to Mr. De Valera and his 
associates, must make men think. De Valera and his 
followers are convicted rebels against King George, 
who have allied themselves with the Germans during 
the war, as the Americans well know. Our politicians 
and our press prate loudly and emotionally about the 
everlasting and irrefragable friendship between the 
United States and Britain: yet how easily might a 
serious quarrel arise on the subject of Ireland! The 
fact that the professions of sympathy with Sinn Feinism 
are purely political increases the danger, for we know 
what politicians will say and do to win an election. 
There is another, perhaps a greater, source of danger. 
After the peace (not immediately, but in a year or 
two), there will be an enormous exodus from 
Central Europe to the United States. An absolute 
government might prohibit this exodus, but democratic 
governments cannot enforce restrictions. The new 
German-Austrian Americans will be steadily and bit- 
terly anti-British: and it is unpleasant to reflect on 
what American politicians might do to get their votes. 


The Prime Minister must return to London without 
further delay. He can do much good here, for he 
is the only authoritative personality left. In Paris he 
can do no good, for both he and Mr. Wilson have 
failed to grasp the fact that the peace treaties must be 
provisional and temporary. Frontiers, indemnities, 
trade regulations, political conventions, all must be 
revised by the light of experience in a few years’ time. 
Bohemia, Poland, Slovakia, Serbia, all these new 
republics will require watching and nursing, and a con- 
tinual readjustment of boundaries. To try and settle 
all these things in a few months’ talk at Paris is the 
attempt of madmen or children. 


_Most sensible and informed people realise by this 
time that the Peace Treaties, hammered out at Paris 
with such profusion of brains, cannot be more than a 
provisional arrangement. This must be so from the 
complexity and vast area of experiment. But it would 
be unphilosophic to condemn on that ground the 
labours of the Conference. Ruined Europe has to be 
re-built and re-started with new institutions, and the 
important thing is to get a start made. If England, 
France and the United States observe their obligations 


under the League of Nations, war will not disappear 
from amongst men, but it will be confined to Eastern 
and South Eastern Europe, and will be perforce of short 
duration. If it be a breach of the Covenant to supply 
belligerents with money, food, or munitions, Balkan 
wars would become little more than a few sanguinary 
fights between banditti, and would fizzle out. 


Three weeks ago the SaturDay Review informed its 
readers that Mr. H. A. L. Fisher would probably be 
appointed Ambassador at Washington in deference, 
largely, to the wishes of the Americans. We had very 
good grounds for the statement; yet such is the insane 
jealousy of journalism that not a single paper noticed 
the announcement. The Bar and politics are competi- 
tive professions, of which we have some experience. 
But the jealousy of barristers and rising politicians is 
brotherly love compared with the fierce determination 
of editors never to quote information from a contem- 
porary, for to do so would be to recognise his right to 
exist. 


The gushing letters which Mr. Asquith and General 
French exchanged are a little damaging to the sincerity 
of public life. It appears that the general thought the 
statesman a sleepy old muff; while the statesman 
thought the general a bungler who would have fixed 
on us “‘ the indelible reproach ’’ of deserting our ally. 
That is what they thought: what they wrote was that 
never had such sympathy, encouragement, assistance, 
etc., been received by one man from another. May it 
not have been that each misjudged the other, and that 
neither of these eminent men was so bad as the other 
thought, or so good as the other said? The truth is 
generally to be found in the mean. But is all this 
hypocrisy inseparable from great office? 


The wind is moaning round Scotland Yard and its 
neighbour, the Ministry of Labour, and whistling 
across the street to the Home Office. To drop 
metaphor, the authorities are seriously alarmed at the 
prospect of some million of unemployed men marching 
on Whitehall, and demanding jobs or £3 a week, which 
only means 150 millions a year. The trouble arises 
from the fact that nearly all these unemployed are 
unskilled or casual labourers. The skilled workmen 
are being rapidly absorbed, and not 25 per cent. remain 
out of work. The proper and natural work for what 
are called unskilled workmen (by which term is meant 
men whose muscle is more important than trained 
hands), is at the docks or on the roads. But the docks 
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are either congested from lack of transport, or deserted 


from want of exports. Streets and roads are urgently 
in need of repair, but they are under local authorities, 
whom the Minister of Labour cannot compel. 


The local authorities say that at the present price of 
materials and wages of labour, and with rates rising 
to an intolerable height, they cannot undertake relaying 
streets and roads. What is to be done? Sir Robert 
Horne writes to the Federation of Disabled and 
Demobilized Soldiers and Sailors that every effort will 
be made to place demobilised men in Government 
offices, for which purpose a scrutiny of employees 
is to take place: that. employers are to be forced 
by statute, if necessary, to dilute their present 
employment with a certain percentage of disabled 
men; and_ that instructions will be issued to 
Employment Agencies to, give the preference to 
ex-Service men. As a soothing measure this is well 
enough. But doesn’t Sir Robert see that if the present 
employees are forced out to make room for ex-Service 
men, they (the present employees) will in their turn 
’ become unemployed, and come on him for doles? 


The real remedy is the resumption of trade, par- 
ticularly the export trade, and that is being delayed by 
the uncertainty about tariffs, and the exorbitant wages 
which the trade-unions have extracted from an artificial 
market. If manufacturing activity is to be resumed, 
wages and prices must come down. What chance is 
there of that? Judging from past experience, prices of 
food and raw material must rise with the raising of the 
blockade, owing to the exports to Central Europe and 
Russia. The prices of wheat rose rapidly during the 
three years after Waterloo, when there was something 
like a famine period in France. According to Tooke 
the average price of a quarter of wheat was in 1815, 
75s-.; in 1816, 82s.; in 1817, 116s.; in 1818, 98s.; in 
1819, 78s.; and in 1820, 76s. This rise in prices was 
not due to the paper currency, as France sent gold all 
the time to pay for the wheat. It was due to the 
famine demand. 


We had a friend in youth who repeated daily the 
following formula : ‘‘ Money must be had, and that un- 
known to my father.’’ This desperate inopia appears 
to be the plight of Oxford University to-day, for 
at the meeting of Convocation it was unanimously 
agreed that ‘‘ money must be had,’’ though opinions 
differed as to how it was to be had. Some were in 
favour of begging from the community, a foolish idea, 
for the community (or that part of it interested in Ox- 
ford) is itself beggared. A small majority carried a 
resolution in favour of applying for money to the State, 
which of course means State Control. We have long 
regarded this doom as inevitable, and are merely 
thankful to have known and loved the ‘‘ adorable 
dreamer ’’ as our Queen of Romance, in the days of 
her glory, when her courts were thronged with free 
and fearless young barbarians and splendid scholars, 
before she was handed over to the squalid thrall of the 
Philistines. 


The Times and its satellites have cut a mighty foolish 
figure over the oil-boring in Derbyshire. The flam- 
boyant advertisement on the leader-page, from ‘‘ our 
expert,’’ has sunk (like the oil) to a diminutive para- 
graph in small type on some back sheet. Every real 
expert, that is, those who know the strata and have 
analysed the oil found, know from both that oil in 
payable quantities cannot be found in that part of 
Derbyshire, though it may be found in Scotland. The 
purely mechanical character of the Press campaign is 
detected by the fact that all the newspapers repeat in 
identical terms the pzwans of praise to Lord Cowdray 
for his disinterestedness, patriotism, etc. Who paid 
for this campaign? Or is it an attempt to get up a 
sensational ‘stunt on the lines of the Hawker affair? 


The National Democratic and Labour Party, over 
which Mr. J. A. Seddon presides with his sound 
Lancashire commonsense, is doing good work in 
counteracting the anarchic Socialism of men like Mr. 
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Henderson and Mr. Hartshorn. From the latter's 
letter to The Times it is plain that a considerable sep. 
tion of the Labourites sympathise with Russiap 
Bolshevism, and are indignant that British forces are 
being used to conquer it. The facts beyond dispute 
are these. The Bolsheviks, led by Lenin and Trotzky, 
have murdered, not in civil war, but in cold blood, the 
Tsar, his wife, his young son and two daughters : they 
have murdered all the landowners and all the naval and 
military officers whom they could catch, as well as a 
considerable number of civil officials and commercial 
men. They have burned country houses, and churches, 
and banks, and have stolen their contents, which they 
have spent on their mistresses and on eating and drink. 
ing. They have suppressed all newspapers that criti- 
cised them, and have suspended all forms of popular 
government. The answer which Mr. Hartshorn and 
his friends make is that these facts are deliberate lies, 
and that crimes were committed under the Tsars. You 
can’t argue with such people. 


Londoners owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Park 
Goff, M.P., for his energetic and successful efforts to 
secure a better supply of taxi-cabs, and to teach the 
taxi-drivers that there is still such a thing as law. 
The only unsatisfactory point about the law is that a 
taxi-driver may refuse to take a fare in a railway. 
station, because it is not a public place or a street. 
That is a quibble which must be amended. As the 
shortage of 3,000 taxis is remedied (which it will be, 
we are told, by the supply of new cabs at the rate of 
200 a week) the manners of the drivers will rapidly 
improve. Their insolence and extortion are largely the 
fault of the Americans, Colonials, and provincials who 
insist on overpaying them. We are the more grateful 
to Sir Park Goff because he is not a metropolitan 
Member. Of the sixty-five London Members not one 
has shown the slightest interest in this question. 


Lord Haldane owes his fall from power to his having 
once referred to Germany as his “ spiritual home.” 
That chance phrase has undone—such is the folly of a 
Press-made opinion—all his work in the creation of the 
Territorial Force and in the furtherance of national 
education. It is, of course, unphilosophic and unjust 
to dislike or distrust Lord Haldane because he fed his 
opening mind on Kant and Hegel and other unintel- 
ligibles ; and because he spoke of them in the language 
used by nearly all our men of letters from the beginning 
of the last century to the outbreak of the war. But this 
preference for German mysticism does justify us in 
classing Lord Haldane, together with Messrs. Cole, 
Tawney, Webb and Co., as an idealist, a transcenden- 
talist. What is the value of an idealist’s evidence on 
such a subject as the management of the Coal Trade? 


Lord Haldane told the Commission, echoing the 
opinions of the idealists who had preceded him, that 
the miner would work harder for the general good of 
the community than for individual gain. ‘‘ Mark how 
a plain tale shall put him down.’’ At this hour the 
national credit, and our commercial existence are 
seriously endangered by the growing scarcity of coal. 
All our industries, without exception, depend on coal, 
which is (together with ships and machinery, them- 
selves produced by coal), our principal export. The 
comfort, health, and happiness of the millions depend 
on a cheap and abundant supply of fuel. How does 
that affect the public-spirited miner, who according to 
Lord Haldane and the idealists, will work heartily for 
the public cause? The miner demands more and more 
wages, and works shorter and shorter hours, although 
he knows perfectly well that he is inflicting severe 
discomfort on his fellow citizens, and will, if he per- 
sists, ruin the national prosperity. Let Lord Haldane 
and the idealists clear their minds of cant! 


We are glad to read that Sir Hugh Bell was cheered 
by the public in the Robing Room on leaving the 
witness-chair after his manly defence of individualism. 
‘*T allow my workmen the right to strike : but I claim, 
and will continue to claim, until I am shot, the right to 
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dismiss my workmen for a just cause,’’ was the parting 
note of Sir Hugh’s evidence. Lord Devonport ad- 
mitted that the election of two Labour representatives 
to the board of the Port Authority had not diminished 
disputes, and he said that an equal representation of 
Labour directors was a form of management in which 
he would not participate. Sir Lionel Phillips described 
the results of nationalisation as ‘‘ appalling mismanage- 
ment, muddle, political wire-pulling, corruption, and the 
consequent ruin to the people.’’ If all employers and 
business men would speak out as plainly as these 
entlemen, nationalisation would dwindle to a dis- 
credited fad, and the tyranny of a few Trade Union 
officials would be at an end. 


The present generation have doubtless forgotten that 
until forty years ago every elector cast his vote openly. 
A great hubbub was made about the intimidation and 
coercion exercised by landlords, employers, and wealthy 
customers, upon workpeople and tradesmen, and the 
ballot was introduced guarded by every method of 
secrecy. There was much exaggeration, but some 
truth, in the complaints of undue influence at the polls 
under open voting. The tyranny has passed into other 
hands, and is exercised by making the secrecy of the 
ballot a sham. The trade-union agitators, whether 
secretaries or shop-stewards, tyrannise over the work- 
men far more ruthlessly and effectively than landlords 
and employers ever tried to do. The ‘‘ card-votes”’ 
are a fraud, and the ballot is conducted in such a 
manner that the voting is practically open. In this 
matter the working classes are entitled to the protection 
of the Government. 


In last week’s issue, our old and valued corres- 
pondent, Mr. C..F. Ryder, makes the excellent sugges- 
tion that the sons (and he might have added the 
daughters) of the landowning class should occupy 
themselves and earn incomes of from £250 to £300 a 
year in pleasant and healthy surroundings by taking 
work on farms and in gardens. A man who can drive a 
motor car can drive a motor lorry, and head-gardener 
is a post which many sons and daughters of squires 
might fill with joy and profit. Lord Harberton, in the 
preface to his amusing book on the length of our ears, 
makes something of the same proposal. The new 
Education Acts are the gentleman’s chance. ‘‘ The 
trade unionist class are now forced to be in a Council 
school, doing lessons, from five years old to fourteen, 
and the age looks like being raised considerably.’’ It 
has been. 


Lord Harberton points out that a good mechanic will 
command better wages than a B.Sc., a schoolmaster, a 
master of arts, or a clerk in the Bank of England. 
“It is generally considered that the higher the price 
paid for the work, the more valuable the work is, and 
there is nothing ungentlemanly in doing valuable work. 
In which case, it will be our own fault if the less 
affluent of us cannot become well-paid machanics and 
superior foremen, while trade-unionists will become 
schoolmasters and bachelors of science and prattle of 
the universal advantages of books and learning, while 
receiving a considerably smaller wage than those who 
do without these advantages.’’ Lord Harberton thinks 
(rightly, in our opinion) that ‘‘ the upper classes are, as 
human beings, very superior to trade-unionists,’’ but 
they must give up the fetish of book-learning. ‘‘ The 
trade-unionists will do the reading and have many 
letters after their names and secure the aural develop- 
ment, while the superiors regain their power.”’ 


How sound these views are, if only our young gentle- 
men would learn to hew coal! For to coal we must all 
come back, and it takes two years’ training to make a 
teliable coal cutter. If the sons of squires were willing 
to learn coal cutting, would the Miners’ Federation 
allow them to be trained? We are sure not. But Lord 

arberton’s estimate of the market value of book-edu- 
cation is obviously correct. Knowledge of books is 
Valuable in the market in the ratio of its rarity : force it 
on everybody and down it goes in value. Good crafts- 
manship, or skilled labour of any kind, as it becomes 
rarer every day, rises in money value. The proletariat 
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don’t care a fig for books and learning per se; but they 
think it is something which they are kept out of, and 
which enables clever men to get rich, and therefore 
they demand it. When book-education becomes uni- 
versal and uniform, we prophesy that it will be im- 
possible to enforce attendance at school. 


We direct the attention of the Ministry of Labour to 
the assistant in the women’s department of the Acton 
Labour Exchange, who gave evidence at the Acton 
Petty Sessions on Wednesday. A girl was convicted 
(and rightly fined £5 or a month) of giving a wrong 
age in order to obtain an unemployment dole. The 
clerk to the justices observed that he could get the girl 
twenty places to-morrow; whereupon the Labour 
Exchange assistant objected that ‘‘ there was nothing 
but laundry and domestic work to be obtained in the 
district, and it was not suitable for every girl!’ And 
then people ask why they can’t get domestic servants, 
and why they can’t get their clothes washed even at 
exorbitant prices! A lying little minx, who doesn’t 
like laundry work or domestic service, is supperted out 
of the public purse; and there are thousands of such 
cases! With the best intentions, Sir Robert Horne with 
his doles has done more to demoralise the working 
classes than any other Minister. 


The vicious and continued attacks of the Northcliffe 
papers on the Prime Minister, at a very critical period 
of the Paris negotiations, must open the eyes of the 
public to the danger of the Polypapist. There has been 
a quarrel between Mr. Lloyd George and Lord North- 
cliffe: as the Prime Minister told us, Lord Northcliffe 
was angry because he had not been invited to take 
part in the Peace Conference. Twenty ‘‘organs of 
public opinion ’’ in London and the provinces are there- 
upon set to work to represent the public as distrusting 
the Prime Minister for something he is doing or not 
doing in Paris. As all this is dictated by the personal 
pique of one man, who is responsible to nobody, and 
who never shows his face in the House of Lords, 
serious politicians are beginning to ask whether nothing 
can be done to stop this abuse of the power of the 
Press. One way of diminishing the hypnotising influ- 
ence of The Times would be to start a new and better 
Times, with official reports and intelligence. 


Under the title of a ‘‘ New Loan Campaign ’’ we are. 
to be re-plunged into the vulgar tomfoolery of war- 
times. There is to be ‘‘a floral féte’’ in Trafalgar 
Square, and the walls of London will again be dis- 
figured by hideous and exasperating posters. All this 
costs a great deal of money, which goes into the pocket 
of ‘‘ publicity experts,’? a new and ugly phenomenon 
of the age. Is it imagined that people who are clever 
enough to have saved any money from the clutches of 
the tax-gatherer are to be wheedled out of it by floral 
fétes or floral oratory at the Guildhall? The owners of 
property and money are threatened by the Press and by 
Commissioners, and in the same breath are asked to 
‘*stump up”’ for a new loan. What is the security? 
The Government put up Mr. Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons to negative a levy on capital, while they 
pack a Royal Commission with Socialists who report in 
favour of robbing colliery shareholders and royalty 
owners, as blameless as owners of ground-rents. 
Pirates, in sight of their prey, hauled down the ‘‘ Black 
Roger ’’ and hid it in a locker: but once aboard their 
victims walked the plank. 


The investiture with the Order of Merit by the King 
of Sir David Beatty and Sir Douglas Haig and their 
subsequent visit to the City, where they were made 
Freemen and presented with swords of honour, was a 
fitting and imposing ceremony. Apparently the stunt- 
press had been warned off, for there was no breach of 
dignity and no screaming emotion. Sir Douglas Haig, 
in returning thanks, emphatically endorsed the National 
Service policy of Lord Roberts, ranging himself under 
the time-honoured maxim that, if you want peace, you 
must prepare for war. General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
on the other hand, has declared that, if you prepare for 
war, you will get it. Who is right? We don’t know, 
but we are sure that the democracy will pay no more 
heed to Sir Douglas Haig than to Lord Roberts. 
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PRESS HYPNOTISM. 


oh ’S recent speech shows clearly enough that in 
the last five years he has learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing. There is no future for politicians 
who are incapable of grasping the lessons of the war.”’ 
‘* We hold, as our readers are aware, no brief for Y. : 
but whatever his shortcomings in other directions, he 
has at least shown himself able to master the lessons of 
the war.’’ Or, more spiritedly, ‘‘The agony of 
Europe has left Z. entirely unchanged. Blind or in- 
different to the teaching of these tragic years, he con- 
tinues to live in the old discredited world of 1914, his 
whole outlook dominated by its shibboleths, and his 
whole energy absorbed in the attempt to revive its 
unreal conflicts. The public has no use for the Old 
Party Game; they want leaders who have learned the 
lessons of the war.’’ How well we know it all! Open 
any newspaper (of a certain celebrated school), examine 
any political column in it, and it is as likely as not 
that you will come upon the words italicised above. 
The war has proved an indifferent schoolmaster for 
some people, if these extracts are to be believed; but 
it has at least taught hack journalists a serviceable 
cliché. It is to be wished that the war had also 
taught them a little economy in its use, or even a clear 
conception of its meaning. So far the pupil’s progress 
is limited to the emission, whenever a_politician’s 
activities call for remark, of this sterile overdriven 
formula. It drips from his pen, on the application of 
the proper stimulus, as inevitably as butterscotch 
emerges from an automatic machine on the insertion 
of a penny, and it is to be doubted whether the writer, 
if challenged, could any more tell you what he meant 
by ‘‘the lessons of the war ’’ than the machine could 
give an intelligible account of butterscotch. If any- 
one doubts this, let him imprison fifty of the leading 
editors who employ this expression in separate cells, 
and invite them to summarise on a sheet of foolscap 
what they severally understand the war to have taught 
mankind. The more cautious might have no stomach 
for the experiment. If, however, it were accepted, 
possibly the miracle which produced the Septuagint 
might be inverted, and no two versions exhibit the 
smallest accord. More probably, the supposed ‘“ les- 
sons ’’ would turn out, in the case of each, to be a 
sweeping endorsement of the writer’s pre-war opinions. 
What is difficult to believe is that any of them would 
have the candour or consistency to say, ‘‘ Before the 
war I held such and such views: I now realise that 
those views were moonshine.’’ Yet this is precisely 
the confession which these gentlemen think it only 
decent for everyone else to make. Politicians in par- 
ticular are expected to sing a comprehensive palinode : 
and any Liberal who admitted a lingering faith in Free 
Trade, instead of abjuring it as a detestable exploded 
superstition, would in all probability be informed that 
the war ought to have taught him more sense. Why 
the war should be taken to have discredited Free Trade 
(a thing which it may or may not have done) these 
critics would not, and -perhaps could not, explain; if 
asked for an explanation, they would assure him that, 
if he had learnt anything from the war, he would not 
have needed to put the question. So much simpler is it 
to flageHate your opponents with a phrase than to 
elucidate its meaning or establish its relevance. 


The plain fact which must be faced is that, while 
these gentlemen affect to despise shibboleths, shibbo- 
leths constitute a very large proportion of their stock- 
in-trade. Sonorous, oracular, and perhaps meaning- 
less formule, intoned with infinite frequency, 
acquire in the eyes of many people a sort of sacred 
efficacy, a power of compelling superstitious awe, a 
healing balm. The priests of semi-civilised tribes 
observed this long ago, and made it the basis of their 
political ascendancy. The pressmen of more civilised 
lands, equally covetous of political power, have copied 
these priests with an improvement. To the sacerdotal 
gift of infinite repetition, to a primitive passion for 
scalps and scapegoats, they have added a first-rate 
grasp of the psychological principles of advertisement. 
Crude advertisement, such as “ Use B’s soap, the best 
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in the market,’’ belongs to a type largely supersede 
even in the sphere of commerce. Much more jy 
modern political journalism is an oblique approach ty 
the subject necessary. If it is desired to puff or decry 
a statesman, the end is attained less effectively by 
direct statement than by question-begging implication, 
The point at issue is coolly assumed, and the journalis 
talks as though his assumption were shared by every. 
one, and indeed beyond question. This type of puf 
may be illustrated on the commercial side by advertise. 
ments, which, without extolling the merits of goods 
warn the purchaser to beware of imitations. _ Its politi. 
cal analogue is such an announcement as the follow. 
ing :—‘* Mr. Q. wishes emphatically to contradict the 
rumour that he has accepted the Presidency of the 
League of Nations. He trusts his fcllowers through. 
out the country know him better than to suppose him 
capable of lending his countenance to a scheme, in- 
tended to rob the Allies of the fruits of victory in 
favour of the Huns. The friends of the League—and 
of Germany—must look elsewhere for support.’ Mr. 
Q., be it noted, is a person to whom no one in their 
senses ever dreamed of offering an important political 
appointment : and, in fact, no offer has been made to 
him. He has little or no following in the country. 
The rumour which he is represented as contradicting 
never existed; it is the mere mintage of a friendly 
pressman’s imagination. Does the announcement 
therefore fail as an advertisement? Not at all. The 
innocent or careless reader carries away a number of 
impressions, which the repetition of this manceuvre will 
root firmly in his mind. These impressions, if he could 
formulate them, would be (1) that Mr. Q. has been 
offered and has refused a very eminent post, (2) and is 
therefore a far more eminent man than the reader sup- 
posed, (3) and a morally great man—witness the superb 
gesture with which he puts behind him the temptations 
of high office (4) for patriotic reasons, and so forth. 

This is, of course, an extreme instance. But let 
anyone who thinks we exaggerate the efficacy of jour- 
nalistic bluff in politics carefully study the career of Mr. 
Bottomley. It repays study. Mr. Bottomley has be- 
come a person of real political importance, simply by 
talking and writing as though he were one. In the 
days when he was proving his title to form a business 
Government, he cultivated the tone of a major prophet, 
speaking in austere magisterial accents to a cowering 
Government on behalf of a proletariat who idolised him. 
He would say that he did not intend to mince his 
words; the time had come for him to speak out, and no 
man living should muzzle him, no, nor buy his silence: 
in the name of the gigantic public for whom he spoke, 
he solemnly warned the Government, etc., etc. This 
was the voice of one having authority, and in due time 
he obtained authority. He began to acquire a large 
public. The Government began to cower. Soon he 
was able, without provoking a smile, to insert in the 
paper announcements such as ‘‘ Monster meeting at 
Mr. Bottomley reveals himself.’’ So far from 
being amused, the public trembled with awed expect- 
ancy as he lifted a corner of the curtain. Still his fame 
grew; it is even asserted that school children, when 
asked why we fought Germany, sometimes lisp the 
answer ‘‘ To make the world safe for Mr. Bottomley.” 
And no one was surprised when he was returned by an 
overwhelming majority to a Parliament which his 
eloquence was bound to dominate, blending as it did 
the style of Isaiah with that of ‘‘ The Major’s’’ late 
wire from Newmarket. 

So audacious an adventurer is, of course, the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. But it is, after all, only 
variant of that hypnotic method which is so widely 
employed by respectable dailies. The essence of the 
hypnotic method is to propagate particular opinions, 
not by arguing their merits, but by assuring your 
readers day after day that they already hold them. 
‘* The public are asking,’’ says a news-sheet, ‘‘ why 
X. is still in office.’? The public have, in fact, never 
posed this question to themselves, possibly because the 
majority of them have never heard of X. But each 
reader imagines that all the rest are panting, and n0 
doubt rightly panting, for X.’s removal. He therefore 
asks himself why X. should continue in office, and 
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being unable to think of any reason for such continu- 
ance, joins in a clamour for the unfortunate statesman’s 
resignation. Similarly, the public may be informed 
that they are boiling with indignation, and they oblig- 
ingly boil; or that they regard so-and-so with con- 
tempt, and their lip obediently curls. It is curious how 
the pretence on which these results depend escapes 
detection. That pretence is that what appears in the 
press is the mere record of existing public opinion, 
whereas, in fact, it is the means of changing it. 

Space forbids the development of this subject. But 
anyone who in reading the stunt-press keeps his eyes 
open even for the two or three artifices to which we 
have called attention, will be surprised at the frequency 
with which they are employed, and surprised equally 
that they should ever deceive anyone. Unfortunately, 
the great reading public is not on its guard; it is un- 
critical and somewhat lazy, disinclined to sift and probe 
and demand proof, easily lulled into a coma of accept- 
ance. So long as this public temper endures, the stunt- 
press will continue to dominate politics, as it has for the 
last three years. 


CELEBRATING THE PEACE. 


E understand that the French Government have 
already approved plans for a ‘‘ Féte du Re- 

tour’’ upon a most imposing scale in celebration of 
the peace shortly (it is hoped) to be signed at Versailles. 
The master of this national pageant will be a celebrated 
French actor-manager who fills-in Paris to-day much 
the same position which Mr. Granville Barker filled in 
London before the war. Some may be inclined to think 
that the plans in question are a little premature. Peace 
is not yet signed, nor may it prove, when it comes, a 
peace to be greatly enjoyed. Arrangements for public 
celebrations on a large scale must needs, however, be 
premeditated, if they are to take place at all. It is in 
any case too late to decide on Monday to rejoice on 


Tuesday ; and a certain amount of intelligent prevision. 


is essential. This prevision is, we believe, exercised 
on behalf of the English community by the Office of 
Works. There may be seen arranged at providential 
intervals along Pall Mall or any of the thoroughfares 
of London likely to be required for dirge or festival 
holes or sockets in the giound. Ordinarily these holes 
or sockets are invisible to the casual eye. But one fine 
day it is agreed in advance that the nation shall grieve 
or rejoice at certain hours and in certain ways. Where- 
upon men come with carts and poles, discover the holes 
and sockets in the ground, and erect emblems suited 
to the occasion. Doubtless these emblems are ordin- 
arily stored away in official repositories. We see them 
only when there is a King to be crowned or the Presi- 
dent of a foreign State to be welcomed, or, as may 
shortly happen, a peace to be celebrated. All these 
precautions are wise and necessary, though at first 
sight they may seem just a little absurd. We cannot 
reasonably criticise the French Government for arrang- 
ing well in advance to celebrate a peace which seems to 
become increasingly remote and increasingly more 
likely to resemble a state of war as the time passes. We 
certainly should not criticise them for planning to do 
well the sort of thing which in England is usually left 
to chance. 

Before describing the celebrations, the plans of which 
we have been privileged to see in advance, it is worth 
while noticing that a whole quarter of Paris has been 
expressly built to celebrate a national victory. No one 
would build an Etoile for any other conceivable pur- 
pose. The Etoile is difficult to cross alive; it is impos- 
sible to remember the order of the radiating avenues; 
and it is not beautiful, unless you allow a catherine 
wheel or a roulette table to be beautiful. But when 
It comes to celebrating a victory nothing better could 
be devised. A dozen avenues for the marching armies 
come to the Etoile from every part of France and the 
City, and at the Etoile itself, as all the world knows, 
is a triumphal arch, covered with the names of battles 
and rising foursquare from a kind of natural platform 
to which the avenues rise gradually and with an almost 
conventional uniformity. Such places as the Etoile do 
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not happen by accident. The Etoile, in fact, like the 
French Academy and the Théatre Frangais, is the result 
of the genius of the French for expressing themselves 
in an organised, collective fashion repugnant to the 
English temperament. One of the reasons why France 
stood so prominently before the eyes of the world as a 
nation civilised and distinguished beyond her neigh- 
bours is that France has always known how to make 
the best of herself. When the French have a succes- 
sion of famous dramatists, they build a theatre (for 
which an Emperor will draft the statutes) ; inscribe the 
famous names of the famous dramatists upon the walls ; 
and perpetually revive their memory. When the 
French have a group of famous authors, they put them 
into an Academy, so that the world may see them, as it 
were, upon a dais, and realise that they are as 
numerous and distinguished as one would naturally 
expect the famous authors of France to be. In the 
same way, when the French win victories, they build 
an Etoile. Every patriotic Frenchman, moreover, 
thinks it is his duty to know that there have been 
famous French dramatists, and that there are famous 
French authors, and that there have been some very 
creditable passages in the military history of France. 
The French public ‘attends the Comédie Frangaise and 
applauds the tragedies of Racine, not because France 
is more civilised than England, but because her civili- 
sation is better organised and more articulate. Taste 
is more a question of collective than of individual ap- 
preciation in France. A French audience will attend 
a performance of the Damnation of Faust by Berlioz, 
moved almost by the same spirit in which the English 
stand up when the national anthem is played. They 
have trained themselves to like ‘‘ Berlioz ’’ (whom they 
derided and neglected in his lifetime) because Berlioz 
is the one French musician who has survived his own 
time with a great international reputation. If you 
listen with .respect for a sufficiently long time to a 
musical masterpiece, you will come to like it in the 
end, however unapt you may be in matters musical. 
The French have listened with respect for generations 
to all their masterpieces. This respectful attention was 
due to the nation, an act of necessary homage which 
had all the charm of a public function. The French 
are as careful of their great men and their great deeds 
as the English are of their commercial honesty and 
political common sense. If a foreign nation disputed 
their victories, or claimed a share in. their illustrious 
dead, the whole nation would feel affronted. The 
English, on the other hand, remain unmoved when 
German professors claim Shakespeare for their own, 
or prove that Blucher won the battle of Waterloo. 

It is, therefore, altogether natural that the need to 
celebrate a victory which France has helped to win 
should find her not entirely unprepared. The arena is 
built, a huge circus commanding the approaches of the 
city, with associations historically apt and significant. 
M. Gémier, the master of these gigantic ceremonies, 
will take full advantage of the fact. Two days before 
the victorious soldiers march into Paris through the 
arch which has been perpetually closed since the Ger- 
mans marched under it in 1871, there will be a ‘‘ Veillée 
Héroique’’ in the Place de |’Etoile in honour of the 
soldiers who have been killed in the war. The Arc-de- 
Triomphe will be hung with huge crapes of the deepest 
violet, and by torchlight on the summit dirges will be 
sung. There will be a military funeral ceremony in 
the Place, including a performance of the ~ funeral 
symphony of: Berlioz. Simultaneously there will be 
watch-night services in all the churches of Paris. On 
the following day the funeral cars, each of them sym- 
bolising one of the famous battlefields on which the 
soldiers have fallen, which have stood all night under 
the Arc-de-Triomphe, will be drawn to the Pantheon 
followed by a long procession of the bereaved relatives. 
At the Pantheon there will be a long commemoration 
ceremony at which the President of the Republi¢ will 
deliver an elegiac address, and afterwards lead the way 
to an altar where, along with the members of the 
French Government, he will deposit the first wreaths 
or palms as a tribute to the dead. 

Two days later the ‘‘ Féte du Retour ’’ will be cele- 
brated. The governing idea of the celebrations will 
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be the representation of the various districts and pro- 


vinces of France. A choral procession representing 
Paris will arrive at the Etoile from the direction of the 
city along the Champs Elysées. When this procession 
has massed itself under the Arc-de-Triomphe, other pro- 
cessions will arrive in turn representing the various 
provinces of France. The several groups will be dis- 
tinguished by their local costumes, will sing their own 
folk-songs and perform their traditional dances. The 
part to be played by the liberated provinces will be 
especially striking. At the climax of the proceedings 
in the Place de 1’Etoile trumpets will be blown from 
the summit of the arch, guns wiil be fired, and doves 
released. The processions will then march down the 
Champs Elysées to the Place de la Concorde and, after 
each group has crowned a statue representing its par- 
ticular province or region, will be dispersed along the 
various thoroughfares. 

The intention of M. Gémier is to enable as many 
people to participate in these celebrations as possible. 
Participation is the essence of the public function as 
understood by the French. The French crowd on such 
an occasion is a crowd absorbed in the ceremony, for 
whom the ‘‘ fanfares qui éclatent au sommet de |’Arc- 
de-Triomphe,’’ the ‘‘ lacher de Colombes du haut du 
monument,’’ the ‘‘ cloches des églises et canons ”’ 
represent a serious emotional climax. The fact that a 
theatrical producer has been asked to plan these pro- 
ceedings does not imply that they will be a mere spec- 
tacle. It is the way of the French to organise their 
emotions, to rejoice in companies, to be solemn in 
battalions. Intending to rejoice or to grieve (spon- 
taneously when the moment arrives) they prepare for 
the event well in advance and carefully arrange that 
their means of collective expression shall be adequate. 


CHARLES’ KINGSLEY. 


HARLES KINGSLEY was born a hundred years 
since, and died in 1875. Time has reduced his 
claims to attention, but left a fair amount of his work 
above the flouts and sneers of those who run down the 
Victorians. He was singularly versatile, and much 
better equipped than the average writer of to-day. He 
wrote English, though he was Professor; he was 
capable of poetry, though he was scientific. 
Kingsley’s character was one of odd contrasts. but 
he was at any rate a vivid man, which all authors 
should be who wish to be remembered. His somewhat 
feverish enthusiasm left him in a state of always catch- 
ing up with something he could not reach. His 
emotional fervour made more impression on his con- 
temporaries than it has on later generations. On the 
religious side his words and works are largely out-of- 
date. ‘‘ Muscular Christianity,’’ a description which 
the SaturDay REvIEw invented for the school of Kings- 
ley and Tom Hughes, was broad-based on insecure 
foundations. The Gospel does not tell us to knock a 
man down in order to love him ever afterwards. 
Kingsley was not a deep or consistent thinker. Nos- 
citur a sociis. His friend Tom Hughes was bon comme 
le pain, and wrote one of the best boys’ books, because 
he remained through life so much of a boy. Kingsley 
was a disciple of F. D. Maurice, whom you could listen 
to preaching, says Grant Duff, forty times and carry 
away no clear idea. Somebody else said that listening 
to Maurice was like eating peasoup with a fork. 
Carlyle, another influence with Kingsley, stood at the 
parting of the ways and snarled ‘‘ No thoroughfare ”’ 
at each of them. Kingsley—no wonder with such 
teachers and associates—had a similar confused vague- 
ness, when logical processes were demanded. He was 
knocked out in his controversy with Newman; it was 
bludgeon against rapier. The world took to New- 
man’s ‘ Apologia,’ and ceased for a while to read 
Kingsley’s books. Probably few people to-day realise 
that he was a Professor of History at Cambridge for 
nine years. In 1869 he had the good sense to retire 
from a post for which he was not fitted. ‘‘I did not 
think we should miss poor Kingsley so soon,’’ was 
Thompson's sarcastic comment on his successor in the 
chair, but Thompson, perhaps, valued a bon mot above 
historic accuracy. Kingsley’s lectures on ‘The Roman 
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and the Teuton’ are stimulating, but not preg; 
examples of the ordered thought and research whi 
belong, or should belong, to academic chairs. 

In his own parish and in the English country whig 
he loved Kingsley was at his best, an unconvention 
parson of peculiarly wide sympathies. He stuffed pip. 
well loaded with tobacco into the furze-bushes q 
common to satisfy his irresistible desire for a smo 
He penned an ode of welcome to the “ wild Nog 
Easter,’’ which most men regard with anything by 
blessing. But he was always an open-air man, greg 
in sport and science. His stories are full of admiral 
descriptions of Nature vividly seen, though with ty 
scientific eye. His ‘Glaucus or the Wonders of ty 
Shore’ is admirable, and he was always great » 
English country life. ‘ Yeast’ and ‘ Two Years Ag 
are both excellent in that way; both, however, suggy 
the fever of Kingsley’s sympathies and a certain incon 
pleteness. They have an irritating Victorian preacij 
ness here and there, but some fine scenes, as that of th 
poacher who dies with ‘‘ There ain’t such a head 
hares on any manor in the country ’’ on his lips, 
touch worthy of Sir Walter. ‘ Alton Locke’ is 
earnest, too incoherent, as Carlyle said, too much of 
novel with a purpose. Very little fiction of that » 
belongs to true art. If Charles Kingsley had start 
out just to tell a story for its own sake, like his broth 
Henry, he would have done better. But a Christig 
Socialist, founded on Maurice, the most obscure, 
Christians, and Carlyle, who was neither a Christig 
nor a Socialist, was handicapped from the start. King 
ley’s beliefs, which embraced Socialism and the Feué 
System, were not likely to be permanently pleasing 
anybody. Still there remains much in ‘ Yeast’ a 
‘Two Years Ago’ which makes them worth readin 
They show Kingsley’s wide range of accomplishmes 
He could quote Goethe and Jean Paul and describe 
storm on the mountains with the fervours at once 
melodrama and geology. 

‘Westward Ho!’ ranks higher, perhaps, an exe 
lent book for generous youth, though to the mat 
taste it has its longueurs. ‘ Hypatia’ will stand 
vivid and dramatic presentation of an obscure peri 
The experts, of course, say that it is all wrong;} 
they could say that of any historical novel; and ty 
generally do. The novelist is read; they are not. 
‘Westward Ho!’ is mainly for the young, ‘ The Wa 
Babies ’ and ‘ The Heroes ’ have a secure place in th 
kingdom. No fairy stories, whether of Nature 
Greece, have been written since which are equal 
Kingsley’s. Here the Post-Victorians are marke 
inferior to their predecessors. 

A series of conflicting and incongruous interests, 
might be said, prevented Kingsley from doing his b 
in any of his varied lines. But there is one the 
which often lends him inspiration—the influence of go 
and noble women, the joys of home life and companit 
ship. Here he found the crown of human desires. ! 
was none of your polygamous authors whose exces 
strain the euphemisms of biographers to the utm 
What Kingsley thought of home influences may bes 
in the Dedication to his Father and Mother 
‘ Hypatia,’ and the highest point in his work is read 
in poetry like ‘The Sands of Dee’ and ‘ The Ih 
Fishers,’ simple domestic themes treated with a rig 
and rare simplicity which belongs to true poetry. ‘ 
Sands of Dee’ has a legendary touch, as of a bal 
which is better than many morals. ‘Saint Maura’ 
another remarkable piece, treating a woman’s love 
penitence with the intensity of Browning. If Bam 
Newcome was the worst lecturer on the domes 
affections, Kingsley was one of the best, rich in unt 
standing and sympathy. 

Thinking of his lyrical gift, we fancy that he mg 
have been a real poet. But it is doubtful, after 
whether the ‘‘ Heaven-sent moments ’’ would 
come often, if Kingsley had devoted himself to po 
alone. He was too impatient to improve great naltl 
gifts, too eager for the millenium to think of the cla! 
of art. Parnassus does not belong to the preacit 
Kingsley’s little volume of verse includes some dogg? 
and ‘ Andromeda,’ which, being in English hexameté 
was bound to be a mistake. But it contains als0 
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occasional poem on the war of 1870 which is worth a 
cartload of modern verse on the Great War. 
‘* Speak low, speak little; who may sing 
While yonder cannon-thunders boom? 
Watch, shuddering, what each day may bring ! 
Nor ‘ pipe amid the crack of doom ’? 


And yet--the pines sing overhead, 
The robins by the alder-pool, 
The bees about the garden bed, 
The children dancing home from school. 


And ever at the loom of birth 
The mighty mother weaves and sings : 

She weaves—fresh robes for mangled earth ; 
She sings—fresh hopes for desperate things.’’ 


The Post-Victorians in their verse insist on jangling 
words and attractive obscurities. They never write like 
that. Some of us wish that they would. ‘‘ However,”’ 
as Addison remarked in The Spectator, ‘‘this Art of 
writing unintelligibly has been very much improved and 
followed by several of the Mcderns.’’ 


MODEL HOMES. 


EXT month, it is announced, Mr. Lloyd George is 
to tour the country on a housing campaign. 
The plain English of this is that local authorities in 
various parts need ‘‘gingering-up’’; this notwithstand- 
ing the reports of multitudinous ‘‘schemes’’ now 
awaiting official sanction. Housing meanwhile has 
become a matter of vital and intimate concern to 
millions who never before gave a thought to the ques- 
tion. For this the actual shortage of houses is partly 
responsible; but there is also the feeling that for some 
time past all has not been as well with our houses as it 
might have been, and that now, if ever, is the time to 
reform them. It is not simply a matter of clearing 
away slum areas; the impulse to reconstruct generally, 
in view of the new social problems that have arisen 
since the war, is strong and well-defined. It is doubt- 
less this impulse that has drawn thousands of people to 
the Model Homes Exhibition at the Central Hall, 
Westminster. The idea of the ‘‘ model’’ home has 
gripped popular imagination, including that of people 
to whom it is a question not so much of getting a model 
home as of getting a home of any sort. 

On the whole, the Daily Express promoters of the 
exhibition deserve well of all classes for their enter- 
prise. Yet we are rather afraid that some of the 
middle-class who have visited the Central Hall 
must have come away with a faint tinge of dissatis- 
faction. Imagine the position of such a man faced 
with the necessity of reconstructing his existirg house 
or putting up a new one. He will have found that, 
ostensibly at any rate, his own particular problem has 
hardly been considered, except in the matter of house- 
hold labour-saving appliances. If he has been living in 
an inconveniently planned house which is the despair of 
his wife, he may even feel some resentment at not 
finding a model, with like accommodation, so planned 
as to show him a clear way out of his difficulties. There 
is a vast preponderance of model homes for the un- 
skilled labourer and the artizan. Twelve out of the 
eighteen models by Daily Express architects are pro- 
vided for these two classes. The remainder are for the 
rather indeterminate section of the middle class 
described as ‘‘ clerical workers.’’ The whole of the 
L.G.B. exhibit is, of course, ‘‘ working class only.’ 
This is not to say that the middle-class man may not 
derive personal profit from a study of the architectural 
exhibit. The contrary is the case. Much ingenuity 
has been lavished on the cottages for the unskilled 
labourer, limited as his supposed requirements are to 
the provision of a living room, a kitchen-scullery, three 
bedrooms, and accommodation for bath, bicycle or 
perambulator. There is a variety of planning, par- 
ticularly in regard to the smaller rooms and compart- 
ments, of which anybody of average intelligence might 
take heed. The standard of comfort of the artizan 
would appear to differ mainly from that of the unskilled 
labourer in that the former requires a parlour as well 
as a living room and, perhaps, a rather more ‘‘genteel’’ 
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elevation. Due attention to these needs is paid by the 
models shown here. Nevertheless, by far the most 
suitable, and therefore the best elevation we noticed 
was Mr. R. J. McBeath’s ‘* Block of Four Cottages 
for Unskilled Labourers,’’ which was rightly awarded 
first prize in Class I. The design of the block is 
unified by a central and perfectly plain gable, and the 
elevation scores markedly by the avoidance of fancy 
door and window work and other fripperies. Inside are 
a large living room, three bedrooms, and a scullery, 
with plenty of room for a bath in the latter. We ao 
not consider the absence of a bathroom in this case to 
be a blemish. One should remember that, while some 
unskilled labourers prefer bathrooms, others have them, 
like greatness, thrust upon them. 

*Model No. 4, the 1st prize winner in the class of 
houses for skilled artizans, has a trace of garden 
suburb waywardness in its design. A good feature of 
the elevation is the elaboration of the string course into 
a projection sheltering the ground floor windows and 
wall, without darkening the windows (as is done by 
certain ill-conceived loggias elsewhere). Generally, the 
plans in this secticn vie with those for the unskilled 
labourer in their stern regard for practical convenience. 
In nearly every case the living room and the kitchen or 
kitchen-scullery intercommunicate; the living room is 
the largest in the house; and there is an cconomy of 
space without cramping. The good principle of divid- 
ing a block into two sections by means of a passage 
through the ground floor obtains fairly widely. The 
standard types of the Local Government Board are very 
similar in plan to the unofficial efforts. Possibly, the 
tendency here is to enlarge still further the living room. 
The L.G.B. elevations are simpler and more uniform, 
and display a firm belief in white rough-cast as a pro- 
tection to the brickwork. The latter is probably a con- 
sidered concession to popular taste. An eminent 
architect once told us that he had laid out a garden 
suburb near a northern manufacturing town, where he 
had been at pains to give the walls of his houses a rich 
and beautiful effect by means of chromatic brickwork ; 
nevertheless the houses, attractive and well-planned as 
they were, did not let. For some time nobody guessed 
the reason why; then the secret was whispered to those 
in command. Sorrowfully, the fine red and purple 
walls were smeared with white rough-cast. In a fort- 
night every house had found its tenant. 

Frankly, we were puzzled by the model homes for 
‘*clerical workers.’’ One would think, to look at 
them, that this individual was usually earning more 
money than the skilled artizan, and could therefore 
afford not only an extra bedroom but a house so 
planned as to call for a servant or two. The winning 
design in Class III. has a not unpleasing elevation, but 
the planning is quite uninspiring; the architect could 
not have placed the kitchen and scullery further from 
the living room, if he had tried. In these servantless 
days one would really prefer something on the lines of 
Model 17, in the Amateur Class; it is the only woman 
architect's model that has gained a prize. Here at any 
rate the kitchen and dining-room intercommunicate. 
The ‘‘ hall-living-room,’’ though debatable, is a sane 
departure from conventions in arrangement; and the 
feminine instinct for practical housekeeping details is 
shown by the large apartment labelled ‘* Laundry.’’ 
With this exception, the ‘clerical workers’’ section 
lacks the power to inspire, and the middle-class house- 
holder, if he desires light and leading, must seek for it 
elsewhere. 

More direct encouragement is given him by the 
section devoted to labour-saving appliances. Here Mr. 
Pemberton Billing’s exhibit is, of course, the ‘* star 
turn.’’ But this exhibit is a system, not an appliance, 
or a set of appliances. One could only adapt the 
system to a very few existing houses; in short, one 
must build before one can apply. And the way that 
Mr. Billing would have us build, according to the 
models illustrating his standard unit system of house 
construction, does not please us, though we recognise 
its probable advantages in purely utilitarian building. 
But the home is not a purely utilitarian building, and it 
is no use pretending that it ever will be. Even the 
Government is showing some appreciation of this truth. 
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Again, Mr. Billing’s central heating device is dependent 
on a severe standardization of plan, since the kitchen 
fire must be contiguous to all the other fires that it 
feeds, which means that the ground floor rooms at least 
must hinge on the kitchen fire. However, the 
mechanism of the latter is very ingenious and seemingly 
simple to work, and it solves at least one problem, that 
of economical cooking for a large number of people ; 
and the dependent system of radiators in the bedrooms 
does not appear to present any formidable difficulty 
in practice. 


A SHORT WAY WITH DUKES. 


Mr. Smiler: Have thé tumbrils arrived? Send up 

the miscreants and put them in the dock. 
(Enter the Duke of Nomansland.) 

Mr. Smiler: What is your trade or occupation ? 

Duke of N.: I am a landowner. 

Mr. Smiler: If you had read Blackstone—Coke and 
Sheppard’s Touchstone—you would know that such a 
claim is unknown to the law and against public policy. 
The Duke of N.: Sorry. I have not read them yet. 

Mr. Smiler: Then you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. 

Mr. Gabb and Sir Twopenza Penny: As impartial 
members of this Commission, we concur in that obser- 
vation. 

The Chairman: We should all be grateful to Mr. 
Smiler for it. 

Mr. Smiler: How often do you read your title deeds? 

The Duke of N.: I have never read them. (In- 
credulous laughter.) 

Mr. Smiler: Do you ask us to believe you? 

The Duke of N.: No. 

Mr. Smiler: Do you know the Rule in Shelley’s case? 

The Duke of N.: Whose case? 

Mr. Smiler: Shelley, the labour poet. 

The Chairman: Ahem! Thank you so much, Mr. 
Smiler; but I think there was another of the name. 

Mr. Smiler (to the Duke of N.): You are quibbling 
and confusing the issue. If you had studied Ferne on 
Contingent Remainders, you would know that you were 
bound to provide warm baths and shampooers at the 
pit-head for the noble toilers to whom we owe our heat 
and light. 

The Duke of N.: I don’t know—I have been at the 
front for four years and 

Mr. Smiler: Don’t attempt to try a worthless alibi on 
us. We won’t have it. 

Mr. Gabb and Sir Twopenza Penny: Rank mili- 
tarism! We won’t have it. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: I humbly thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Smiler: What King ¢ame next after William 
the Conqueror? 

The Duke of N.: I don’t remember. (Sensation.) 

Mr. Smiler: You don’t remember! You know very 
well that your robber ancestor walked beside the 
perambulator of the infant William Rufus and forced a 
charter from the innocent child. Since then, at the rate 
of 5d. a ton, with compound interest and rents, you 
owe the working man more than the German War 
Debt. Remove the prisoner. 


A SOLUTION OF THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM. 


The crushing and crowding so commonly found 
On most of the Tubes, and the old Underground, 
Could be stopped in a day; 
And if I had my way 
I should do the most obvious thing; 
Not pause and delay 
Till some far distant day, 
In the middle, it may be, of Spring. 
I should pass a Restriction of Passengers Act, 
(The Bill would be widely and readily backed) : 
To preserve it from flaws 
I would have but one clause, 
And to this I’d a Schedule annex :— 


‘* All persons set out in the Schedule hereto 
Shall be fined not exceeding a pound, 

If they travel, or make an attempt so to do 
On a railway that runs underground. 

Schedule :—Those of the feminine sex.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


IRELAND SINCE THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REview. 


Sir,—What a strange country it is! Instead of 
settling down since the war, Ireland is in a greater 
state of agitation than ever, and the people are de. 
scribed as suffering, downtrodden, freedom-denied, 
And yet, if you ask for it, there is not one illustration 
which can be brought forward in support of this de. 
scription. It is stated that, three centuries before 
America was discovered, the Irish people were battling 
for Irish rights: and, they are battling now. But, 
progress is being made, for I heard it admitted by a 
Sinn Fein leader, in the presence of the so-called 
United States delegates, that the Irish never knew 
themselves what Home Rule meant: ‘‘ It meant one 
thing in 1886, and another thing in 1892, and another 
thing in 1914, and, please God, it will never mean any- 
thing more.’’ And, he added, ‘ the talk about Home 
Rule and the repeal of the Union, and Colonial Home 
Rule, and such other mockeries of national liberty, 
blinded us to the real dazzling vision of a free and 
independent Ireland.’’ Now, we know that the object 
of the Sinn Fein politicians is to create an Irish Re. 
public, and the Sinn Fein Members of Parliament hold 
73 out of 105 Irish seats. 

I was at Galway when the three delegates, American- 
born citizens, arrived, the Governor of Illinois and two 
attorneys from Philadelphia and St. Louis. They were 
received with great enthusiasm by a mob composed of 
individuals who had only a shadow of a stake in the 
country, and it was perfectly disgraceful that the flag 
of the illegitimate Irish Republic, green, white and 
orange, should have been associated with the stars and 
stripes, ‘‘ the old Glory,’’ of America, in surroundings 
which were Republican, Socialistic, Bolshevist. It is 
incredible that our Prime Minister, the President of the 
United States, and the people of Great Britain, can 
have appreciated the mischief which these delegates, 
foreigners, wrought. But, I am induced to believe 
that their visit to Ireland was associated largely with 
American politics, having in view the stirring up of the 
Irish-born citizens of America, to record their Repub- 
lican votes in a contest with the Democratic party in 
the United States. Their Irish dupes were not 
clever enough to see through this trick! At 
the same time, one noticed that there was a 
note of doubt throughout the speeches of these 
foreigners—for, since the war, a citizen of the 
United States is ‘‘ an American ’”’ and ‘‘ an American” 
only—when they used such expressions as, that they 
held out no illusions to the people of Ireland, that the 
people of Ireland should not expect too much too soon, 
and that they were not to build false hopes upon the 
fact that men of their race and lineage had come three 
thousand miles across the sea to help them to express 
in Paris their views before the world. One thing was 
patent: these delegates knew that, if they were not 
committing a breach of faith with our Prime Minister 
and their President, they were committing not only at 
unfriendly act, but also a breach of the law of the land, 
for I heard a speaker say, in their presence, that if 
they did not reach a certain town before a certain time, 
they would not be allowed by the military authorities 
to enter it. 

One incident is especially worth recording : when 
these American delegates were making speeches 
against Great Britain, a military officer interrupted, 
and the local paper, referring to the incident, called 
him a ‘‘ jackal.’ From the same paper I take the fol 
lowing extract, which shows that, however much 
downtrodden and freedom-denied the Irish people may 
think themselves, they tread down and deny freedom 
to loyal supporters of the Empire. Here 3 
the extract, taken from the issue of Saturday, 
May 17th, 1919, and one would like to know what 
the delegates think of it: ‘‘ At this point an ex-student 
and ex-soldier in the crowd called out ina lonesome 
voice, ‘ Who burned the American flag?’ and was if- 
mediately felled to the ground with a well-directed 
upper-cut to the jaw. ‘Is there an ex-soldier there 0 
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save my son?’ demanded his mother. ‘Who hit him?’ 
asked a soldier, coming forward. ‘I did,’ said the 
assailant, and immediately the soldier himself measured 
his uniform on the ground.”’ 

The allusion to the American flag caused consider- 
able trouble in the minds of the Sinn Fein rebels, for 
when America entered the war on the side of the Allies 
they protested bitterly, and on a particular occasion a 
band of S'nn Fein youths took away an American flag, 
which was being carried by a troop of boys, and burnt 
it. This, I believe on excellent authority, is an abso- 
jute fact: yet the local rebel leaders, stating that a 
Union Jack was burnt, pretended to reproduce the flag 
unburnt, and, without any sense of humour, handed it 
to their Republican friends, to be taken to America. 

The visit of these Americans, with-its empty windy 
blather, has been a curse, not merely to Great Britain 
and Ireland, but to the world. Englishmen, Scotch- 
men and Welshmen, not forgetting such Irishmen as 
were loyal, have been fighting side by side with the 
Allies. They have made an Anglo-American alliance 
which will fortify the world against future terrors : and, 
in this connection, I would refer to Mr. Coningsby 
Dawson, in his book ‘Out to Win,’ where he says 
there never ought to have been anything but alliance 
between Great Britain and America. These countries 
speak the same tongue, share a common heritage, and 
pursue the same loyalties. ‘‘ Any man or woman who, 
whether by design or carelessness, attempts to mar 
this great friendship, is perpetrating a crime against 
humanity as great as that of the first armed Hun who 
stepped across the Belgian threshold. It were better 
for them that millstones were hung about their necks, 
and they were cast into the sea.’’ And so say, I am 
sure, all the best of us! 

And what is the present state of Ireland? A few 
weeks ago, wishing to cross over with my wife to 
Dublin, I wrote for rooms to the manager of the prin- 
cipal hotel, which, I found, was closed in consequence 
of a strike of about a thousand hotel-servants, who are 
preventing the arrival of visitors, and causing immense 
loss to tradespeople. He replied that he could give no 
date for its re-opening, and that it would be unwise to 
consign any luggage there, as the Transport Union 
would prevent its delivery. And this is the case, in 
effect, with every hotel in and near Dublin; yet, the 
people of Ireland complain of their poverty, and of their 
decay, for which they have only themselves to thank. 
The other day a business man of great ability, when 
asked what was the chief industry of his town, replied 
at once ‘‘ religion,’’ and it is one of the curses of the 
country that the clergy exert their energies largely in 
the world of politics. It was necessary quite recently 
for a Roman Catholic Bishop to make a pronouncement 
that every layman, priest, and bishop, had a right to 
express his political views, whatever they were, but 
that the Church was not the place for the expression 
of them. 

The Irish, especially the farming classes, are now 
very prosperous, and they have quite substantial bank- 
ing accounts; their political attitude, and their strikes, 
however, are keeping capital out of the country, and 
exorbitant charges are being made, where money can 
be extorted. For instance, two American officers, with 
a minimum of luggage, taking a cab from the Westland 
Row station to the Shelbourne Hotel, were made by the 
driver to pay eight shillings, when two shillings, 
including a tip, would have been ample. There is a 
growing dishonesty, illustrated the other day by the 
boots of his hotel telling a traveller to keep a small 
case of wine under his own care in his carriage, for, 
as he said, ‘‘ if they do not smell it on the train, they 
will hear it.’’ 

The Chief Secretary said recently, in the House of 
Commons, that Ireland was without the slightest doubt 
the most prosperous country in the world, at the pre- 
sent time. This statement raised no protest, and, if 
he had added ‘‘ and the most free,”? nobody could have 
made any reasonable objection. If there be any 
oppression, it comes from within. Of the hundreds of 
D.O.R.A. regulations, very few had effect in Ireland. 
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Let an Irishman who complains of oppression live in 
England and, for instance, try our one or two ounces 
of butter a week, and submit to our Liquor Control ! 

The Government no longer must tolerate external 
interference! They are to blame for the murder at 
Knocklong of innocent men, constables doing their 
duty, following the visit of these foreign delegates, and. 
the sympathetic telegram, sent by his Majesty the King 
to the families of those men, does not discharge their 
responsibility. It is certain that Sinn Fein is on the 
wane. The Sinn Fein Members of Parliament were 
elected on the conscription-cry. Farmers are afraid of 
losing the tenure of their farms. Men of trade and 
business do not want a Republic, nor do the leading 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. The whirligig 
of time is making another turn. Parnellism, Home 
Rule, Nationalism, the Irish Convention, are gone. 
Sinn Fein is passing, and we shall return once more 
to the policy, which in his heart every man knows to 
be the panacea for Irish discontent, namely, resolute 
government, the unwavering enforcement of the law 
which holds good in Great Britain, and no nonsense! 
I feel sure that the people of Ireland, who appreciate 
their mock Parliament in Dublin, and its mock Presi- 
dent, at their proper worth, will bless the day when 
law and order are once again vigorously enforced. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lees KNOWLES. 


June, 1919. 


THE RITZ RESTAURANT AND ITS 
CUSTOMERS. 


To the Editor of THe SatrurDAy REvIEw. 


S1r,—As one of your oldest readers, will you permit 
me to tender my warmest thanks for your timely expo- 
sure of the treatment Major Williams was subjected to 
at the hands of those in charge of the Ritz Hotel Res- 
taurant, whose conduct appears to have been approved 
by the Board of Directors. I am glad to receive your 
assurance, that at one time, the Board was composed of 
gentlemen. Who would have thought it? 

What surprises me is that they should have actually 
refused the payment of a guinea proffered by Major 
Williams for the unsatisfactory meal, and their reply to 
his very reasonable complaint only adds insult to in- 
jury. The fact is the ‘‘ swank ’’ of these managers has 
been countenanced far too long, and seeing one cannot 
obtain redress from those who are supposed to control 
them, it behoves self-respecting Englishmen who ex- 
perience similar impertinence, to give one or two of 
these gentry a drastic lesson on the spot, which may 
disarrange their pleated shirts and smoking jackets, 
but will possftbly put an end to their offensive or patron- 
ising demeanour. 

I can assure you that this case is in no way unique, 
as I have witnessed with astonishment on several occa- 
sions the unblushing effrontery accorded to customers 
in other so-called ‘‘ high class’’ establishments. It is 
time that we should boycott all such restaurants as are 
not controlled by English superintendents; that would 
insure the civility we obtain in our own clubs. In one 
hotel I was recently charged a shilling for a very indif- 
ferent apple, whereas I purchased the following day at 
a first class fruiterers in Piccadilly five of a very su- 
perior quality for ninepence. How long are we going 
to submit to these profiteering and nefarious charges? 

The advent of American hoteliers in our midst will 
open our eyes as to how we have been robbed and what 
we have not obtained in return for the plunder. I am 
hopeful that it will not be long before they teach us not 
only how such establishments should be built, but 
equally how they should be run. 

I continue to wonder why shareholders elect to their 
boards such a droll collection of persons, pay them ridi- 
culous salaries, and allow them a discount of 30 per 
cent. on their apartments and whatever they cansume 
on the premises. It is too laughable for words, and if 
under existing circumstances the shareholders obtain 
no dividends, they have only themselves to blame. 

Yours obediently, 
A SUFFERER. 
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To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—You are doing a service to all who frequent 
restaurants by showing up the insolence of certain 
hotel keepers. This attitude is not confined to large 
London hotels and my experience at so well known a 
country resort as the ‘‘ Complete Angler ’’ at Marlow 
forms a parallel to Major Stanley Williams’s exper- 
ience at the Ritz. I landed with two friends on Sun- 
day, May 25th at the hotel lawn and ordered three 
cocktails. A luke-warm liquid, yellow at the bottom of 
the glass and pink at the top, evil smelling and tasting 
like paregoric, was brought by the waiter. The pro- 
prietor, to whom I complained, pointing out that a 
cocktail was a mixed drink which, to be palatable had 
to be served cold, shrugged his shoulders saying that 
his customers knew no better than to drink what he 
gave them, that he had no ice, and that his servants 
were too busy to mix drinks in the shaker, which he 
boasted of possessing, or to stir them up with a spoon. 
I suggested that he should in that case frankly tell his 
customers that he was unable to serve cocktails, in- 
stead of palming off on them a concoction which, he 
knew himself, resembled in no particular the article for 
which he was being paid at the rate of 1s. 6d. per 
sherrv glass. There was no suggestion on his part 
that he lacked the requisite ingredients or was ignorant 
of the process of pre >aration, but indifference only and 
contempt for his clientéle. I enclose my card and sign 
myself, sir, 

Yours obediently, 
THe Worm THAT TURNED.”’ 

New Club, Brighton. 


DE QUINCEY AS A CLASSIC. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REvIEw. 

Sir,—Your appreciation of De Quincey is a good 
piece of literary criticism, such as one rarely meets with 
nowadays, even in weeklies of your calibre. But evi- 
dently it is not written by a De Quinceyite. Indeed, I 
think it does less than justice to the greatest prose writer 
of the Regency, or perhaps of any period of English 
literature. To be sure De Quincey is not the author for 
a young man in a hurry: he is discursive; like Johnson, 
he loves to fold his legs and have his talk out, but what 
talk it is! As Mr. Asquith said, with that felicity of 
phrase in which he has no rival, De Quincey’s volumes 
are to be ‘‘ browsed”’ in. 

I do not admire most those writings which are most 
admired by the critics, namely, the Suspiria, the 
‘Daughter of Lebanon,’ the dream fugues, the 
Opium Confessions, the mystical writings, from which 
you quote, perhaps because I hate mysticism, whether 
in prose or verse. De Quincey is a master of personal 
narrative, and of biography, if he has known his sub- 
ject. His descriptions of the first Irish Rebellion and 
the passing of the Act of Union in the Irish House of 
Lords, where he happened to be present as a visitor, are 
the finest pieces of historic writing I know: it beats 
Froude hollow. The lives of Bentley and Parr, which 
you obliquely condemn as malicious, are the best bio- 
graphies I have read. De Quincey was a Tory, and 
exhibits Bentley as a fine old fellow, which he un- 
doubtedly was, for he kept the dons and the lawyers at 
bay for thirty years, and smashed Christ Church over 
the Letters of Phalaris. The Whig dog Parr, on the 
other hand, is ridiculed as pretentious, incompetent 
and rather unscrupulous, not the account that Fox or 
Bentham would have given of him, of course, but a fair 
portrait by an opponent. De Quincey is always a gen- 
tleman, and never descends to scurrility like his contem- 
poraries Hazlitt and Cobbett, whom by the bye he 
never mentions; the only contemporary he does mention 
frequently is Coleridge, against whom he has many 
thrusts, more or less good-natured, like Hazlitt’s. 
Everybody of that period, every literary man, I mean, 
seems to have loved and laughed at Coleridge. As a 


painter of the ways and scenes of the jolly England of 
the Waterloo days, De Quincev has no eoual. The 
scene in Lombard Street (v. ‘The Glory of Motion » 
where the General Post Office was, when the news of 
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Waterloo arrived, with all the mail-coaches drawn up 
in line waiting for their bags, covered with ribbons and 
laurel and oak branches, the glittering harness on the 
splendid blood-horses fretting to be off, the prancing 
departures amidst the cheers of the bystanders and the 
blowing of the guards’ horns; once read cannot be for- 
gotten. Indeed, De Quincey was the poet and drama- 
tist of the mail coach. His journey by night in a post- 
chaise with a young gentleman of his parents’ acquaint- 
ance through Newark and Peterborough; the dinner at 
the inn; the plunge into Sherwood forest after ominous 
words from landlord and ostler; all this is the finest 
comedy. Better known and justly famous is the ‘ Vision 
of Sudden Death,’ four horses running away on the 
wrong side of the road on a dark night in a wood; the 
coachman asleep with the reins grasped as in a vice; 
the sudden appearance of a gig with a young man and 
woman meeting the mail; the frantic wheeling round of 
the gig and the bumv—it is all wonderful. The only 
case in which I admit De Quincev’s ‘ jocositv’’ is 
‘* dreadful,’’ is ‘ Murder as a Fine Art,’ which is over- 
done, a failure redeemed partly by the postscript giving 
that terrible account of Williams the murderer. 

The way in which De Quincey manages his transi- 
tions from the colloquial (which is never vulgar) to the 
sublime and beautiful is the perfection of the prose- 
writer’s art. He even manages to make that pathetic 
which in another’s hands would be bathetic; for he tells 
us that the misery of his boyhood, leading to his flight 
from school, subsequent ill-health and opium drinking, 
might have been avoided by early grains of calomel! 

Your obedient, humble servant, 
A. A. B. 


PRECEDENCE AT THE CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I venture to agree with all that Mr. Bunbury 
and you say about Mr. Wilson. But both of you over- 
look one point. The language of the Conference being 
French, it is the case that “the alphabet rules the 
order,’’ which is Etats Unis, France, Grande Bretagne, 
Italie, Japon. As it was the same at the Hague Con- 
ference, Allemagne could rightly claim the first place 
among the signatories, and will always claim it, until 
Abyssinia and Afghanistan join the League of Nations. 
If our delegates had claimed to represent the Empire 
Britannique, as they do, we should have ousted the 
Etats Unis by the second letter of our title. 

Mr. Bunbury justly complains that Mr, Wilson arro- 
gates to himself the position of a judge or arbitrator, 
when he is only one among other delegates. But is 
not this partly the fault of France, Italy and England? 
In all three countries he was received as though he 
really were the Dictator of the world, a superman, 
almost an archangel, with his Fourteen Points—which 
are binding on no one but himself—as an inspired 
revelation. 

Your obedient servant, 
H. B. DeEvey. 

Syracuse Lodge, Torquay. 

June gth. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—President Wilson is the Head of a State and 
ranks as a Sovereign. Hence his added power for 
mischief. The other delegates to the Peace Confer- 
ence are only Prime Ministers. -This does give him a 
right to prececence; but he should have been objected 
to as a delegate, or balanced by another or other 
Sovereigns or Heads of States. 

It is a case of a triton amongst the minnows. 

Your obedient servant, 
GitBert E. Mou.p. 


TAXI-CABS. 
To the Editor of THE SarurpAy REvIEw. 
Sir,—In the event of Sir Park Goff’s seat at Cleve- 
land not being as safe or as easy as he might like, he 
certainly ought to be returned at the next election with- 
out a contest ior some West End constituency. Not 
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one of our 65 London members have shown the least 
interest or lifted a little finger in the matter of taxi-cabs 
and their drivers, so important to the convenience of 
Londoners. 

J am afraid that I am sceptical about the 200 new 
taxis per week that somebody is going to deliver. Yes, 
put when? The plans of the new cabs have been ap- 
roved, but seeing that the buyers of private cars can’t 

t delivery at the promised dates, and that ‘‘ futures ’’ 
in well-known makes are being dealt in for cash, I shall 
telieve in the new cabs when I see them. The situa- 
tion, however, is improving slowly, and ‘‘the rank ”’ 
has once more appeared in Pall Mall. I hope by the 
way that the accursed whistle will not be allowed to re- 
appear nd murder peace as in former days. 

Whilst Sir Park Goff is about reform, can he not re- 
arrange the fares? The 8d. and 6d. means 1s. 6d. and 
the added sixvence should be merged in a new scale, 
een if it involves new meters. Can anyone explain 
the reason wny one is compelled, in order to escape 
abuse, to make a present to a person one has never seen 
before and will never see again, for which he does not 
thank you? When you buy an article in a shop you 

arenot expected to tip the shopman. Presumably want 
of courage is the explanation, as laziness is the reason 
why only six complaints a day (on the average) reach 
Scotland Yard from an ill-used public. 
Yours truly, 
A LonDONER. 


SCRAPPING THE SQUIRES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Mr. Ryder’s suggestion that country gentle- 
men should try a little colonisation on their own 
account in our Own country and that they and their 
kinsfolk should turn their hands to co-operative farm- 
ing and gardening is an interesting and attractive 
one. After the Allotment experience of the years of 
the war there should be hundreds ready and willing to 
adopt it. In so far as the idea may depend on the at- 
titude of the ladies this should certainlv not stand in the 
way; for while men have left the desk and the counter 
for the allotments the women of hundreds, nay thous- 
ands of families have devoted themselves to work in 
earnest as nurses, as attendants in canteens, and in 
other places not dreamed of before the war. Women 
therefore cannot but be readv ard willing to do their 
part by taking un the work of the home and dispensing 
with the ‘‘ service ’’ of the shirkers. 

I am, yours om. 


Streatham, S.W. June roth, rgrg. 


LABOUR TROUBLES—D%UBLE RECOGNITION 
NECESSARY. 


To the Ediior of THe SaturDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The Government cannot be congratulated on 
their Bill for restoring pre-war practices. Whether the 
pledge to secure the required output of munitions was 
wise or otherwise, it must, of course, be honoured; 
that is to say, in so far as these war practices were 
legitimate. Some were admittedly of a doubtful 
character, and would appear to be so recognised by 
the framers of the Bill, seeing that it is only proposed 
to give effect to the restoration for the period of 
one year. 

Clause 1 provides as follows :—‘‘ (1) Where, in any 
establishment to which this Act applies, any rule, prac- 
tie, or custom obtaining before the War in any in- 
dustry or branch of an industry (hereinafter referred to 
as a trade practice) has, during and in consequence of 
the present war been departed from, the owner of that 
establishment shall be under an obligation at the expira- 
tion of two months from the passing of this Act to 
restore or prevent the violation of the trade practice so 
Previously obtaining, and for one year after such 
restoration is effected to maigtain or permit the con- 
tinvance of the trade practice.” 

The creat defect of the Bill is that it does not set out 
or define in any way what are the practices which are 
0 be restored. Nothing can justify such an omission. 
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In fairness to all concerned the Bill must surely be so 
amended that the Unions, the Non-Unionists, and the 
public, may know what practices are restored and made 
legal by the Bill. 

Before the war, the practice of preventing a man 
from learning a trade obtained in some places. Is this 
practice to be restored and made legal by the Bill? One 
hopes not, but if the Government hold that their pledge 
covers this, then care must be taken that wounded 
soldiers returned from the war are not within the ban. 

How necessary it is to provide for this exception is 
made manifest by the astounding memorandum by 
Major R.A.F. (T), published in The Times on Saturday 
last. This memorandum, half a column in length, sets 
out the experiences of a Yorkshire firm of manufac- 
turers in their praiseworthy efforts to give employment 
to discharged and wounded soldiers, and gives par- 
ticulars of the Trade Union opposition they have rad 
to contend with. This memorandum should be read by 
all who in any way value personal liberty. 

The non-recognition of Trade Unions has been a 
great blunder. What is wanted is double recognition, 
viz. : recognition of Trade Unions and recognition of 
Non-Unionists. And with recognition, the protection 
of both in all their legitimate proceedings. 

In the interest alike of the members of Trade Unions, 
and of the community, the Trade Union Acts should be 
thoroughly overhauled and the law should be amended 
at least in three particulars :-— 

1. Trade Unions should be made responsible for their 
corporate acts in the same way as individuals are res- 
ponsible for their acts. 2. Trade Unions should not 
have the power to boycott or ‘‘ peacefully persuade ”’ 
with impunity. 3. Non-Unionists should have the 
fullest protection of the law, and its corrective force 
against all who, in any way, attempt to coerce those 
outside the Unions should be cumulative, according to 
the number jeining in the coercion. 

Let the law give the fullest recognition to the Union 
and Non-Union workers. Let both share the greatest 
asset of the British Isles, the freedom of her people to 
live in their own way, whether they prefer to live and 
work in a crowd or by themselves. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Mark JuDGcE. 

7, Pall Mall, S.W. 1., 

June roth, 1919. 


THE ‘‘SANCTA SOPHIA’? MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Str,—Your correspondent reveals such unfamiliarity 
with the orthodox position that it is somewhat difficult 
for a member of that Church to argue with him. He 
cannot see how Rome can be charged with schism and 
drags in Protestanism. 

The Orthodox Catholics contend that Rome is in 
schism not from one oracular See, but from the federal 
Union of Orthodox Churches which have been united 
from the beginning and which hold a common faith 
resting on consentient testimony. The Orthodox 
Christian Church remains faithful to the ancient Con- 
stitution of the Christian Church which was democratic 
and conciliar, as is proved by the historv of 
the Oecumenical Councils. The Sees of Rome 
and Constantinople were placed upon an eauality 
by the sth and 6th (Ouinisext) Councils, and the 
canons of these Councils were confirmed by the 
Seventh General Council. The Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople is to-day the constitutional head or President of 
a free league of Churches holding the same dogmas and 
common traditions. When Rome rehelled against this 
jury svstem of tradition, and substituted a despotism 
centred in the Pone, she cut herself adrift from the 
federal system and from the four Eastern Patriarchs 
who still adhere to it and are united against her inno- 
vations to-day. Meanwhile Rome by adding to the 
Creed (drawn up with general agreement), without con- 
sulting the Eastern Church, committed an ‘‘ overt act’’ 
of schism which consummated her defection. The old 
tradition of Church government, however, still lingered 
in the Western Church, and re-emerged at the Council 
of Constance, whose decrees placing Councils above the 
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Pope dispose of the modern Papal claims as well as the 


contentions of your correspondent. The latter has 
obliged me to deal with the question of schism, because 
he himself both introduced and begged it. I was, how- 
ever, not guilty (as he alleges) of a similar petitio prin- 
cipii when I spoke of the Papal Legates ‘“‘ sacrilegi- 
ously ’’ laying their anathema on the altar of Aghia 
Sophia in 1054. I referred, of course, to the method, 
not the fact, of this excommunication. It is undeniable 
that the Romans on that fatal occasion treated Aghia 
Sophia as the Cathedral of the Oecumenical Patriarch, 
and yet the Basilica which they then so shamefully 
abused on that basis they are now venturing to claim! 
If your readers will consult Dr. Guettée’s ‘ History of 
the Church,’ they will discover how the great French 
Orthodox theologian and convert from Romanism esta- 
blishes the responsibility of Rome for the separation of 
East and West. 

One more word about the Uniates. They can show 
no constant succession in any one of the Patriarchal 
Sees; they possess, therefore, no continuity with the 
ancient Eastern Church and can be left out of account. 
Even Mr. Poynter now seems to shrink from pressing 
their claims to Aghia Sophia, though he implies that 
they could fill the Church with Latins. But he does 
not seem to want any solution for long. After cham- 
pioning the Moslem and Uniate standpoints alterna- 
tively, or rather simultaneously, he now appears to 
abandon both in favour of a third proposal—a “‘ dilatory 
plea’’ for the shelving of the question pending the re- 
union of Christendom! Anything, in fact, rather than 
the return of Aghia Sophia to the legitimate claimant— 
the historic Orthodox Church which has waited 466 
years for its recovery, and will surely reap her reward 
despite the unholy alliance of her Roman sister with 
Ottoman fanaticism. The Turks will have no ground 
for surprise or discontent. The event is said to be pre- 
dicted in their own prophecies, and surely they cannot 
complain of the fulfilment of these ! 

Yours truly, 
ORTHODOX. 


THE VAN EYCK ALTARPIECE. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is reported that among the art treasures 
which Belgium demands that Germany shall ‘‘ restore ”’ 
to her are the leaves of the great polyptych ‘ The 
Adoration of the Lamb,’ by Hubert and John Van 
Eyck, of which the four central panels are still in their 
original home, the Cathedral of St. Bavon at Ghent. 
As this work stands as the supreme example of 
northern religious art in the 15th century, the return of 
the missing shutter panels is a matter of considerable 
importance to art-lovers throughout the world; and for 
this reason I would ask for a little space in which to 
remind your readers of the facts concerning them, and, 
assuming that the Germans will not resist the claim, to 
utter a plea for their better preservation in the future 
than has been the case in the past. First let it be 
stated, in bare justice to our late enemies, that these 
panels were among the things the Germans did not 
steal, either in this war, or in any preceding one. In 
1794, when the four central panels were removed from 
St. Bavon’s and carried off to Paris as the spoils of 
war, the shutter panels, after having been successfully 
hidden from the despoilers, were stored in the town hall 


at Ghent, where, in spite of French efforts to obtain . 


them, they remained till after the Battle of Waterloo. 
Napoleon’s defeat led to the restoration of the central 
panels to the altar at St. Bavon’s, but for some un- 
explained reason the shutter panels were allowed to 
stay where they were. In December, 1916, the vicar- 
general of St. Bavon’s and his churchwardens took the 
amazing step, apparently without the Bishop’s 
authority, of selling the shutter panels to the dealer 
Nieuwenhuys for 3,000 florins; the latter disposed of 
them to M. Solly for 100,000 francs; and finally the 
Prussian Government bought them from M. Solly for 
400,000 francs. Two of them, representing Adam and 
Eve, were ‘‘ceded’”’ to the Belgian Government in 
1861, and were placed in the Brussels Museum. The 
rest are in the Berlin Gallery. 
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It is not clear whether the six Berlin shutters are to 
be re-purchased by the Belgian Government or the 
Entente, or whether their price is to be included in the 
general indemnity to Belgium, or whether they are 
simply to be appropriated as ‘‘spoils to the victor,” 
In the circumstances, and considering that the matter 
is of international as well as national interest, it might 
look more decent, if Germany were allowed the 
400,000 francs she paid for the panels, or at least 
credited with this or even a larger sum in respect of the 
indemnity. 

Whatever may be decided, however, it is strongly to 
be urged that the various parts of the polyptych should 
be collated and restored, with as little deviation from 
the original as possible, to the cathedral at Ghentr The 
Berlin shutters, which were painted on both sides, were 
sawn in half by the Germans in order to make twice 
the number of pictures; the sundered parts should be 
joined together and placed in their respective positions 
on either side of the central panels. This would render 
possible the restoration of the flanking panels of Adam 
and Eve. Mr. James Weale tells us that these panels 
were removed from the church as early as 1781, “in 
deference to an observation of Joseph II.,’’ and one can 
guess the nature of that observation from the record 
of Joseph’s fussy and finally disastrous habit of inter- 
fering with the religious conscience and morals of his 
subjects. But this is no reason for retaining them in 
the Brussels gallery, where, though they illustrate the 
curiously eager striving by these early painters after 
anatomical truth, they give a rather repellent idea of 
the Van Eycks’ art—an impression that is intensified 
by their isolation. As flanking panels to the great 
altarpiece, they would resume their right zsthetic 
proportions. 

The Berlin panels are of singular beauty, especially 
the two representing ‘The Choir of Angels’ and the 
single pictures of the ‘Just Judges’ and the ‘ Knights 
of Christ’; and to see them in their proper places as 
parts of a connected whole, not as separate gallery 
exhibits with half their decorative value destroyed, 
would give pleasure to hundreds of thousands. If this 
were done—and done without adding another drop to 
the cup of bitterness—it is doubtful whether even the 
Germans would feel the poorer for their loss. But no 
sincere admirer of the panels can wish merely for their 
transfer from one Government or Gallery to another, 
when this chance of re-uniting them to the parent 
masterpiece offers itself so patently. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
F. J. M 


Sevenoaks. 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 
To the Editor of THe SarurpAay REvIEw. 


Sir,—The Romans at the time Christianity was first 
established were very broad-minded, they allowed all 
religions without any protest, but as soon as Christ- 
ianity appeared, persecution at once began, and execu- 
tions of Christians, often by torture. 

In my opinion the reason was the following :—There 
were many real Christians who were willing to lay 
down their lives rather than worship their Creator under 
the name of Jupiter, but there were many of the Bol- 
shevists of the time who joined the Christians as a 
means to hide their real aims, and many of these men, 
executed for their crimes, are considered holy martyrs. 

The Christians taught that no rich man could go to 
heaven, that all property should be given to the poor. 
The Bolshevists have this same belief, only adding to it 
that, as the rich will not give up their riches voluntarily 
they must be taken from them by force. 

The early Bolshevists thereby brought discredit on 
Christianity in Nero’s time and were the cause of the 
persecution and execution of the early Christians, and 
this mixture of Bolshevists and Christians is still mis- 
taken as consisting of holy men dying for the Faith. 

ENQUIRER. 


[We have received a letter from Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle in reference to Pelmanism and Mullerism, 
which reached us too late for publication, but which 
will appear next week.—Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS 


NEARER THE SURFACE. 


A History of the French Novel. By George Saints- 
bury. Vol. II.—From 1800 to the Close of the 
19th Century. Macmillan. 18s. net. 


LL readers of the first will welcome Dr. Saints- 
bury’s second volume on the ‘ History of the 
French Novel.’ Indeed, it makes a wider appeal. We 
get more within the zone of the ordinary man’s read- 
ing. Except to the erudite, much of the earlier book 
had only the interest of novelty. Even reviewers, ex 
officio omniscient, had to beat their learning out rather 
thin to cope with it. Now, as with Sir Robert Wal- 
’s table talk, all can join in. 

If only Dr. Saintsbury’s books could be written by 
someone else, what masterpieces they would be! Still 
aprice has to be paid for everything. To get at their 
admirable substance, one must be prepared to face the 
curious jargon which the author so often prefers to 
English, and a facetiousness which at times recalls the 
dreadful grin of ‘ L’Homme qui rit.’ If, however, you 
can, as he would say, ‘‘ stick it out,’’ and disregard 
the ‘‘rot,’’ your reward will be the careful result of 
stupendous knowledge, incredible industry, and a 
critical judgment, if often disputable, in general intel- 
ligent, and expressed with an almost boisterous vigour. 

It is not as if the author cannot write well when 
he likes—in this volume there is much admirable writ- 
ing—and he has a nice discrimination in the style of 
others. Has he not written a history of ‘ English 
Prose Rhythm’? and to his eternal credit he has a 
sincere and abiding admiration for that great literary 
artist Thackeray, instead of which, as the judge said, 
he writes passages like the following about George 
Sand :-— 

“Byronism was exactly the ism with which she 
could execute the wildest feats of half voluntary and 
half involuntary acrobatics, saltimbanquery, and chuck- 
ing of her bonnet over all conceivable and inconceivable 
mills. Childe Harold, Manfred, Conrad, Lara, Don 


‘Juan, Sardanapalus—the shades of these caught her, 


and waltzed with her, and reversed and figured and ges- 
ticulated.’’ One can only be grateful they did not 
jazz, but it is right to say that this prefaces an ad- 
mirable analysis of George Sand’s works and method. 
Dr. Saintsbury’s sense of humour may be not unfairly 
tested by the following passages dealing with the ques- 
tion of the great Dumas’s “‘ devils.’’ 

“As for the actual collaborators—the ‘ young men,’ 
as Thackeray obligingly called them, who carried out 
the works in a less funereal sense than that in which 
the other “ young men’”’ carried out Ananias and 
Sapphira—that is a question upon which I do not 
feel called upon to enter at any length.”’ 

And the jocular verdict is :—‘‘ There may be a good 
deal of apple in some plum jam, and perhaps some 
vegetable marrow, but plumminess is plumminess still, 
and it is the plumminess of ‘Dumasity’ that we are 
here to talk over.’’ 

Yet, if the reader can stay home, he will find an in- 
teresting and appreciative study of the great Alexan- 
der’s work. 

The author hardly does him justice on two points, his 
humour and sense of character. In all fiction there is 
surely no richer humour than the account of how 
D’Artagnan having recovered the diamond studs, sets 
out to find his three companions, who have fallen by 
the way, and discovers Porthos in pawn, Aramis writing 
his thesis, and the austere Athos in the cellar. Only 
one never can help feeling that it ought to have been 
Porthos in the cellar. It is true Athos out of the cellar 
is a bit of a stick. But Aramis is perfect, and Porthos 
alive all the time, not least so when he engages the 
affection of Louis XIV. by his generous appetite. In 
Dumas’s worst books the characters always live, which 
makes him the first of all historical novelists. Good as 
it is, one is surprised to see ‘Vingt Ans Aprés’ pre- 
ferred to ‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires ’; and perhaps Dr. 
Saintsbury had not space to, mention ‘La Tulipe 
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Noire,’ in its way, and quite a distinct way, one of the 
most delightful of all the books. One is glad the au- 
thor stands up stoutly for Dumas’s historical accuracy. 
There can be learned from his delightful pages all the 
French history that a gentleman need know. 

On Balzac the Professor is always sound, and he 
points out what a mistake it is to treat him as a realist. 
His characters seem real, just as Dickens’s do, because 
they are true to their surroundings, true to the worlds 
invented by their ingenious author. 

Admirers of Balzac may be divided into two camps, 
those who prefer his more fantastic studies, such as 
the ‘Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes,’ or the 
less feverish method of ‘César Birotteau,’ ‘Le Pére 
Goriot,’ and ‘ Cousin Pons.’ One gathers Dr. Saints- 
bury is rather on the side of the fantastics, but one 
wishes he had dealt with that wonderful study of ‘‘ The 
old Soldier ’’ in the sense that is already making itself 
felt, ‘‘ Un Ménage de Garcon.”’ 

Victor Hugo he prefers as a poet, and puts ‘ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer’ before ‘Les Misérables,’ a 
very debateable judgment, for the latter, with all its 
faults, is surely one of the great works of all time. 

Of the realists, Flaubert is his favourite. ‘‘ He cul- 
tivates the ugly, because it is the real, not the real be- 
cause it is the ugly,’’ is well said. With Zola he is 
not in sympathy, though one would have thought ‘ Le 
Bonheur des Dames’ would have made a _ successful 
appeal and the wonderful scene of Nana’s dying de- 
serted by her friends, with the cries of ‘‘ A Berlin ”’ in 
her ears, aptly symbolical of the fall of the Second 
Empire. 

A blot on the book is the savage attack on Alphonse 
Daudet. This great writer is grudgingly given a few 
ill-conditioned pages among ‘‘ the other non-naturals of 
the Second Empire.’’ ‘Le Nabab,’ it appears, could 
not have been written by a gentleman. ‘Les Rois en- 
Exil,’ is ‘‘catch-penny vulgarity,’’ while ‘ Numa Rou- 
mestan’ bears ‘“‘ the style of a vulture who stoops upon 
recent corpses.’’ This is sad stuff. One can only 
hope these passages were overlooked in the labour of 
revising the proofs of so monumental a work. ‘I 
cannot forgive Daudet his inveterate personality,’ 
Dr. Saintsbury writes, by which he apparently means 
‘* personalities.’ As a question of taste or literary 
ethics, this may be relevant, but can have no bearing 
on the merits of these delightful novels. Of all novel- 
ists Daudet is the one who has found the happiest com- 
promise between realism and romance. How far he is 
indebted to Dickens is a moot point. Daudet himself 
indignantly denied the imputation. 

The coincidences are certainly remarkable. ‘ Jack’ is 
a French ‘ David Copperfield,’ and M. Joyeuse and 
his charming daughters are pure Dickens. Of the im- 
mortal Tartarin we are merely told that ‘‘ in his orig- 
inal appearances’’ he ‘‘ touches the spot in a manner 
suggestive at once of Horace and Homocea,’’ which 


‘may be intended for praise. 


One would hardly expect to find the priceless humour 
of ‘Le Roi de Montagnes ’ appreciated, but Murger’s 
‘La Vie de Bohéme’ is welcomed with full honours, 
and the chapters dealing with Paul de Kock and Guy 
de Maupassant are admirably done. 

This volume completes the history. With all its 
faults it is a remarkable book, which no library should 
be without, and no one interested in French literature 
leave unread. 


DOING THEIR BIT. 


An Author in Wonderland. By Keble Howard. Chatto 
& Windus. tos. 6d. net. 


A Year in Public Life. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. 
& Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. KEBLE HOWARD'S lively and amusing nar- 
rative of his contribution to war service is very 
creditable to himself and much the reverse to the Gov- 
ernment which misemployed him. As an example of 
how the Government utilised the voluntary forces at its 
disposal it is a biting satire. Mr. Keble Howard was, 
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when the war broke out, over 41, and he is well known 
as one of the most accomplished and vivacious of popu- 
lar authors. It might therefore be supposed that the 
Government would have caught at him for the Press 
Bureau or the Publicity Department or the Information 
Ministry. Nota bit of it. The only writing Mr. 
Howard was allowéd to do was the taking down of tele- 
phone messages and the signing of yellow forms. It 
seems incredible, but it is a fact, that it was only after 
repeated rebuffs that Mr. Howard was taken on as a 
telephone operator, and afterwards as an Equipment or 
Administration Officer in the Flying Corps. His duties 
as “ temporary second lieutenant on probation,’’ were 
standing at the door of a shed, or ruling ledgers, or 
signing forms, or handing parcels into a lorry, while 
perfectly unknown youngsters were penning the pam- 
phlets which were to put England’s case before the 
world. Mr. Howard gives us an account of the cal- 
lous, not to say brutal, examination by an army doctor, 
of which we have had similar tales from other quar- 
ters. But all this is happily ‘‘ parcel and portion of the 
hideous past.’’ There is an animated, detailed, and in- 
spiring story of the Zeebrugge affair taken from the 
lips of Captain Carpenter, R.N., who commanded the 
‘* Vindictive.’’ After three years and a half of form 
signing and orderly work, Mr. Keble Howard was 
‘discovered’? by Mr. C. F. G. Masterman and 
promptly roped in to the Wellington House Propa- 
ganda Department, where he wrote that description of 
the treatment of British prisoners in Germany with 
which we are all familiar. Mr. Keble Howard’s ex- 
perience is not unioue; there were other distinguished 
writers whose special ability the same stupidity on the 
part of the authorities failed to utilise. 

Mrs. C. S. Peel assures us in these paves that she is 
‘*a shy and nervous woman.’’ We should not have 
guessed it from the virorous bustle of her hook, which 
tells us of a vear’s work at the Ministry of Food. Mrs. 
Peel was luckier than Mr. Howard, for being a profes- 
sional writer she was emploved in the business of rer- 
suading the masses by tongue and ren that rationalism 
(if we may be pardoned a pun) in food was a national 
necessity. And verv well she did her job, thourh scme 
one at a meeting did sav that she looked too well-fed to 
preach abstinence, an argumentum ad feminam which 
appea'ed to her abundant sense of humour. Mrs. Peel 
and Mrs. Pember Reeves camred in the wilderness of a 
dismantled ducal house, and there kegan a work.which 
broadened out into a struggle with the second most 
powerful appetite of an beings. The story is in- 
teresting, not only as reminding us of the unpaid 
energy and self-devotion to the public cause of many 
famous individuals, but as illustrating the extraordinary 
ignorance of the masses on the subiect of diet, and 
their indifference to waste, wherein the British differ 
from the French, who have a genius for food. Mrs. 
Peel vives us several good nen-sketches of public men 
and civil servants, and strikes off in a sentence the dif- 
ference between Mr. Asquith, who steadily reads throvgh 
a report, and Mr. Lloyd George, who smells out the 
heart of the matter, almost intuitively. .Lord Devonport 
and Lord Rhondda both passed before Mrs. Peel 
as Food Controllers, and she has words of praise for 
both. Lord Devonnort, as is well known, was, like 
Lord Kitchener, a little too fond of doing evervthing 
himself, and a little deficient in the art of delegation. 
Lord Rhondda was all svmvathy and ventleness; but he 
came to his task with nerves shattered bv the Lusitaria 
wreck, and towards the end of an exciting commercial 
career. We agree with Mrs. Peel that it is no credit 
to our svstem of government that D. A. Themas should 
have spent twentv-five years in the House of Commons 
without heine offered so much as an Under-Secretary- 
shiv. Mr. Ulick Wintour and Mr. W. H. Beveridge 
have elicited Mrs. Peel’s admiration for their services 
to the nation in the world of Whitehall, which both 
have auitted. Mr. Wintour is the tvne of the success- 
ful Civil Servant, the organiser and administrator, who 
takes up many jobs, and who imposes himself (in the 
French sense of the words) on the givers of good 
things. But Whitehall is a world apart, with its own 
ways and secrets of success, which are not those of the 
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world outside, a secret which many have failed to dis. 
cern, to their own and other people’s undoing. Mr, 
Beveridge evoked feelings in those who worked with 
him whicn it is difficult to particularise without appear- 
ing to exaggerate. To say that he was popular is to 
weaken the fact; to use the word ‘‘respected’’ recalls 
aldermanic jobs. The parting dinner given him by his 
colleagues just broke through the crust of reserve under 
which Britons hide their emotions towards a really good 
man. We hope that in leaving Whitehall Mr. Beve- 
ridge does not intend to pursue ‘‘ a cloister’d and fugi- 
tive virtue,’’ under the hoary wing of Mr. Sidney Webb, 
or in the Strand, or even at Oxford. The world can- 
not spare him. To the historian of the great war the 
battle of food will be second in interest only to those of 
the trenches. Amongst ‘‘ the rectors of our daily 
rioting,’’ Mrs. C. S, Peel deserves a place, and from 
her brisk record he will draw more information than 
from statistical and official sources. 


MR. WELLS’S LATEST. 


The Undying Fire. Cassell. 6s. 


net. 


By H. G. Wells. 


M R. WELLS does right to dedicate this book to 
teachers, and, in spite of the flourish with 
which he embraces every teacher in the world, it is a 
modest dedication. It may, for instance, be con- 
trasted with the dedication adopted in the prelude to 
the writings of a certain Pragmatist who made a 
present of his thoughts to his pupils past, present and 
to come. Mr. Wells does not claim pupils. In his 
own type of phrase one sees him even at his most cock- 
sure and cocksparrowish pausing with his head a little 
on one side and wondering and in the end watching 
with eves almost wistful, the approach of the inevitable 
three full stops, and asking just too late to escape 
oo “Does it after all matter—all this?’’ and 
them. . 
It would be so easy to be angry with Mr. Wells, so 
easy to be sorrowful about him, and so horribly easy to 
be superior. The surerior person could hardly prevent 
himself from quoting as typical of the book the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘ You may say I am dwelling too much 
upon the defects in the ‘iives of plants.”’ 

And arain: ‘‘‘Let me say a word or two upon 
Immortality,’ said Sir Eliphaz.’’ 

And finally, ‘‘‘ I myself,’ said Sir Eliphaz, in tones 
of happy confession, ‘am ninety per cent. water.’ ”’ 

Yet the superior person is wrong when he turns 
upon us expecting us to echo his too facile sneer. Of 
course, Mr. Wells does this kind of thing, and his 
mannerisms are becoming abominable, and his wit 
flattens down and down into facetiousness. And yet he 
can’t be sneered out of court. There is something in 
the rush of him that leaves the superior person 
drowned, or at any rate gasping with his mouth full 
of water. ‘‘ Unholy water,’’ cries the angry man; 
‘“ why does he pretend to write a novel, and then use 
it to attack religion? True religion has its place even 
in novels, and I should be the last to depreciate ‘ Robert 
Elsmere.’ But this—this way of talking about God as 
though you'd known Him as a bov and hadn’t quite 
liked him. Tchah!’’ Mr. Wells will forgive us if the 
angry man has stepped out of his own pages. We are 
so much under the spell that, even when we lose our 
tempers, we lose them in the Wells manner. And 
really there is ample justification for the angry man’s 
outburst. Mr. Wells admits that all his characters are 
merely modern representations of Job and his com- 
panions in misfortune. We wonder at Mr. Wells. 
We are not concerned to defend the personality of 
Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite or the rest. 
But we are concerned for the grave, the almost heart- 
shaking beauty of the lamentations of Job. Does Mr. 
Wells wonder at anger, when he translates the lan- 
guage of Job into the language of the job-lot humorist 
thus, when speaking of the astral body of the dead? 
‘““ The Messages say the internal organs are constituted 
differently. Naturally. . 
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to dis- me, the space is, I presume, used for other purposes. 


ne sort of astral storage. . . 
That deserves chastisement, but Mr. Wells is not 
oxious to the ravings of justly aroused fury. Be- 
ye your angry man has got his blow in, that start- 
Ils gly vivid torch-like mind has flashed on to something 
, and the angry man finds himself hitting at a 
wchlight. It is afterwards when he sees the things 
tthe searchlight reveals that he grows sorrowful. 
for Mr. Wells has no reticences. He exposes all of 
‘aself all the time, and the sorrow arises in the heart 
an old worshipper who watches him continuing to 
ake men in his own image. 
There have been so many of these men—all little 
yn and all with the bright faltering soul of Kipps. 
sinter and less loveable they grow as the old fiery 
wat is farther off, till the cyclist in ‘ The Wheels of 
ance,’ hearing all the stuff Job lets off, wouldn’t 
ess that this was his ever so far removed lost little 
ther. He wouldn’t understand ‘‘ Ere,’’ he would 
yy, ‘ What’s this? Where's the story,”’ and his ears 
guld go red in the approved way. He would grum- 
a little before mounting again to pursue that lady 
ho always just escapes the little man of Mr. Wells, 
md as he rides off, would hear Job say, ‘‘I talk. . . 
talk. Crikey,’’ he would observe, ‘‘ don’t 
We should be very sorrowful for this lost little man, 
od still more sorrowful for his lost lady. There is no 
bdy at all in ‘ The Undying Fire ’—not at any rate a 
bdy that Kipps would recognize as such, and certainly 
one left over from the high days of romance. 
Probably Mr. Wells never knew the real pain of the 
art's fine emptiness, and that silver ringing of bells 
hen heaven is attained, and the heart at rest. Rem- 
gton, for instance, in ‘ The New: Machiavelli’ was 
otmuch of a fellow to set beside Paolo. But the fail- 
of all the little men from Kipps downwards to 
mderstand the thing at all, and the pompous certainty 
W their creator that they did understand were at least 
sarming. Here in ‘ The Undying Fire’ the quest is 
wer. That bright, that rare and untamed thing which 
Remington could never reach has broken clean away— 
nto the upper air with the other winged things beyond 
we hands of little men. 
Finally the sorrowful one would look for the story 
nd not find it. He would remember the Selenites, 
¢ great sweep of the Time Machine, the sleeper fall- 
mg Out of 1,000 years hence into death, and last the 
wed garden door in the best tale Mr. Wells ever 
krote. ‘“ That door is shut,’’ says the sorrowful one, 
‘with Mr. Wells on the outside. Mr. Wells is merely 
wccessful. He has no Kipps, no love, no imagination, 
ut a bright popular treatment of current theological 
ad socio-political tonics. | He should sell,’’ says the 
orshipper, finally, in America.’’ 
JItis all true—every word of it. To begin with ‘ The 
dying Fire’ isn’t a story at all, it’s a lie. It is 
illed a contemporary novel. Heaven knows with 
vhat it is contemporary, and Hell knows that the thing 
sno novel in which a chapter ends, ‘‘ ‘But that 
inds me,’ said Satan unabashed.’’ For all novelists 
ow that no one dares to remind Satan, and Satan 
nows better than to remind himself of the fact that 
tis Satan. There is no love in it at all, unless an 
motion can be so described which spreads equally, 
ie inadequate margarine, over the sorrows of the 
hing Penguin, and the mycelium of disease in a tree. 
0 imagination unless you call it imagination to let the 
tator and Satan have a sort of knock-about conver- 
Sion in a music-hall heaven. And there is what the 
ummest metaphysician would call bad metaphysics, and 
te theologian popular theology. 
All this is true. But when you have trounced Mr. 
Wells till your arm is stiff, and gone off proudly re- 
Ping in iconoclasm, the miracle of ‘‘ Petrushka ”’ is 
"eated. For over the top of the little stage across 
‘hich you have finally drawn the curtains appears, 
song than his long sleeves, the appealing soul of Mr. 
Vells, wearing, why not? Pierrot’s clothes. Action 
‘ad romance are over. They are left to the blacka- 
™Mor within. There is no personal triumph here, ex- 
“pt, perhaps, the last and greatest of all the appeal, 
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and the stir in the spirit. It is the business of the 
teacher to touch to movement the hidden pools of the 
soul. It may be that we are exceptionally simple or 
still too much under the spell of boyhood’s passion for 
‘The War of the Worlds.’ But we confess that we 
were moved. What more could a teacher ask? 


AMERICA SINCE THE CIVIL WAR. 


Social History of the American Family. Vol. III. By 
Arthur W. Calhoun, Ph.D. Arthur H. Clark Co., 
Cleveland, U.S.A. 

N bringing his interesting, though rather incon- 

clusive, analysis of the American family to a con- 

clusion, Dr. Calhoun conveys a lesson of some moment 
to ourselves. It is that a military upheaval cannot 
occur without profoundly modifying social conditions. 
The Civil War left the Southern whites far more effec- 
tively ruined than the Germans of to-day, because the 
whole structure of the community had collapsed. The 
patriarchal establishments of Virginia and Louisiana 
were broken up, the sons migrating northward or west- 
ward for employment, while the daughters had to turn 
to household work, or seek ill-paid situations as gover- 
nesses. The negroes on their side failed to benefit 
much from freedom. On the old estates they continued 
to live in cabins of one or two rooms, with bad results 
to their morals and their health. In the towns they 
crowded into rookeries, where they were mercilessly 
rack-rented, and the children had only the dustheap for 
their playground. 

The growth of factories in the South has of recent 
years created stable sources of employment which have 
eased the economic situation. Still the poor whites 
continue to be a migratory class of tramp-labourers, 
living in ‘‘ shacks,’’ and there is the population of 
mixed blood. Some of the authorities quoted by Dr. 
Calhoun, philanthropists and others, raise doleful 
lamentations over what nowadays we call miscegena- 
tion. We believe, however, that for the last thirty 
years and more the colour line has been rigidly drawn 
between white and negro. And Judge Lynch still exer- 
cises his rough-and-ready functions. 

In the North disintegrating causes of another kind 
have operated on the American family. The soil in 
New England has become impoverished, while the 
waste spaces of the west have cried aloud for settle- 
ment. Boys of ambition therefore have taken wing 
from the paternal homestead, and the old Puritan ideal 
of the nine or ten stalwart sons sitting round the ances- 
tral table has ceased to be realised. Farming, besides, 
has become a matter of machinery, employing fewer 
hands; it has been urbanized by means of the telephone 
and motor-traction; and, no longer self-contained, the 
household buys its cloth from the dry-goods store, and 
its meat already cured. The call of the cities has been, 
in fact, quite as imperative in the States as with our- 
selves. Slums have been the inevitable outcome, and 
bad as our own conditions are, those in Chicago and 
the East side of New York are worse, because they are 
the result, not of municipal stupidity, but of rank 
municipal corruption. With ‘‘ moving day’’ always 
impending over considerable sections of the population, 
the American home no longer carries with it the associa- 
tions of an impregnable castle. So far back at 1865, 
indeed, James D. Burn, who moved freely among all 
classes during the war between the North and South, 
declared that hotel and boarding-house life was one of 
the most marked features of the social system. It 
suited the young men who came up to New York by the 
Pennsylvania Railway with Fifth Avenue in their 
mind’s eye; it suited the young couples who could not 
afford to buy furniture; it suited the old couples who 
found that they could make a better show on a small 
income. Freeman wrote in 1883: ‘‘ When a man who 
might live among his own fields chooses rather to live 
in a street, it is only going a step further to live in an 
hotel rather than in a house of his own.’’ The argu- 
ment, like many of Freeman’s, seems a trifle mixed ; 
but it is clear that, with a famine of servants in 
prospect, our professional classes will have to follow in 
the American wake, always supposing that they get the 
boarding-houses to take them in. 
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By the close of the Civil War, the American family 
had acquired those distinctive features that M. Paul 
Bourget, for one, has set down in his ‘ Outre-mer.’ 
Complaints were rife about the precocity of the boys, 
and their habit of ‘‘ butting in,’’ when their elders 
talked politics and other ‘‘ grown-up’’ stuff. The girls 
had already begun to ‘‘ come out,’’ when they should 
have been in the nursery; to take their young men to 
the theatre and generally behave as a law unto their 
own sweet selves. The evidence as to their matri- 
monial propensities is conflicting; but it may be 
assumed that the American girl knows what she is 
about when she chooses a husband, and that the num- 
ber of heiresses who have been victimized by broken- 
down aristocrats from Europe is mighty small. When 
such disasters do occur, the Yellow Press makes the 
most of them. But ‘‘ Poppa,’’ the patient Poppa, 
rapidly became standardized, as we say. We see him 
grinding away at his office to make the dollars that his 
wife and daughters spend for him; lugged over Europe, 
when he would sooner be in Wall Street, and finding 
peace alone at his club from the racket of his so-called 
home. Is he absolutely unknown over here? Just 
button-hole one of the war profiteers, and discuss things 
with him as man to man. 

We expected to find a great deal about “‘ race 
suicide ’’ in Dr.Calhoun’s pages, and we certainly have 
done so. Having digested it all, the upshot of it seems 
to be that Roosevelt’s denunciation of ‘‘ race sterility ”’ 
was exaggerated, but that the immigrant elements, 
Polish Jew, Slav, Magyar and what not, do un- 
doubtedly breed at a faster rate than the native-born. 
All the same the strongest race is bound to remain pre- 
dominant, and if the American of a century hence will 
be something of a mixture, he will remain essentially 
an Anglo-Saxon. Divorce is another matter, and here 
we confess that the figures make strongly for family 
disruption. ‘‘In 1905 the United States had about one 
divorce to every twelve marriages, but Colorado, 
Texas, Arkansas‘and Indiana all had one divorce to 
every six marriages ; Montana, one to five; Washington, 
one to four. In 1903 in San Francisco the ratio was 
one to three.’’ What is to be done? We should have 
thought that a uniform code, making matrimony a 
slightly more serious affair than a trip to Coney Island, 
was a feasible reform, but it would appear that State 
rights bar the way. Dr. Calhoun takes refuge accord- 
ingly in generalities about ‘‘ social reconstruction ’’ and 
‘*a psychic union between man and woman,”’ supplying 
thereby, as we feel bound to point out, a lame end to 
his thoughtful book. 


GOD OR ‘“‘ THEISTIC HYPOTHESIS ’”’? 


God and Personality. By Clement C. J. Webb. Gif- 
ford Lectures, 1918, 1919. Allen and Unwin. 
1os. 6d. net. 


HESE lectures given at Aberdeen by a Magdalen 
don are the good old Oxford stuff. The incur- 
able empiricism of the English—not the Scottish—char- 
acter shies at metaphysics as a mad dog does at a pond. 
To vary the metaphor, you may possibly make this 
horse drink of the water, if his nose is put into it, but 
you cannot easily bring him to it. Yet metaphysical 
problems lie at the base of the most everyday activities, 
such as choosing an umbrella or smoking a pipe—that 
pantheistic Quaker, George Fox, did this once just to 
show his fellowship with the creation—at the base, 
strange as it may seem to us, even of politics. 

When the French Revolution had abolished God, 
Robespierre brought Him in again as Etre Supréme. 
But such a Supreme Being was doubtfully personal. He 
was not Father, Shepherd, King, the object of adoring 
service and obedience, but a kind of abstract principle 
of Benevolence and Virtue, making, Shelley held, no 
claim on faith, but only on charity. There can be no 
passion of romantic allegiance to such a Deity, and the 
modern enthusiasm of humanity pushes God more and 
more off the stage of a world from which democracy 
has now nearly succeeded in eliminating monarchy alto- 
gether. If God is to remain, He must be stripped of 
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all absolutism. But Darmesteter contends that th 
religion of the twentieth century has no room for a per. 
sonal God. The Divine Unity must be understood a 
the unity of cosmic law, and the Reign of Messiah 4 
the progressive triumph of justice upon earth—“ q@ 
sont les deux dogmes qui éclairent l’humanité » 
marche.’’ And Kant declared the dignity of man to fy 
an end in itself. Jewish medizval philosophy, cyl. 
minating in Spinoza, tended more and more to dispeng 
with a personal God. And Emerson, nearer our ow, 
day, complained that Christian theology is ‘‘ vitiated by 
a nauseous exaggeration of the Person of Christ.’’ Ag. 
cording to Renan God is merely the category of the 
Ideal. To the evolutionist, He is the final term of pro. 
gress, which begins in a gas and develops upward into 
Deity. 

Mr. Webb discusses Divine Personality, however, 
more austerely. He distinguishes between personality 
and individuality. Lotze attributes the former to God, 
Bosanquet the latter. But if God be the Absolute, has 
He either quality? Christian theology has been ac. 
cused of anthropomorphizing God. So graphic and 
tender are its images of Him as Love and Righteousness, 
as Protector, Saviour, and Friend. The Absolute can 
have no relations and no moral qualities. Mr. Wells, 
however, goes much further and argues for God asa 
Limited Company. His Invisible King is strictly finite, 
not almighty, but doing the best He can with intract- 
able material and a bad business. This Mr. Wells calls 
a new religion, but it is just the old Gnostic Manicheism 
revived. Similarly Mill penned the celebrated sentence 
about having to choose between a God who is good and 
a God who is omnipotent. Tertullian argued the mat- 
ter against Marcion. The pantheistic immanentism, on 
the other hand, of the present day not only identifies 
nature ‘‘ red in tooth and claw ’’ with God, but finds 
good and evil, saint and sinner, alike divine. For 
Spencer God is the unknowable, in whose presence the 
spirit of the philosopher bends fh solemn awe. But the 
Deuteronomist writes, ‘‘ That thou mayest fear this 
glorious and fearful name, The Lord thy God.” A 
Liberal clergyman, who, avoiding the personal implica- 
tion in the word ‘‘God,’’ always spoke of ‘‘ Prov: 
dence,’’ had been consoling an afflicted mother with 
phraseology about providential agency, when she broke 
in through her tears with the passionate exclamation, 
“It’s always that there Providence; but there’s One 
Above will care for me.”’ 

And so we come back to the Athanasian creed with 
its explication of Tri-personality in Unity, its insistence 
on a ‘‘ worshipping ’’ belief and on the expected Judge 
who is to reward every man according to his works. 
Mr. Webb discusses with interesting erudition the ex- 
pressions ‘‘ person’’ and ‘‘ substance,’’ with their 
tangled and at first perplexing history. So far from 
Christian theological conceptions being borrowed from 
Greek philosophy, he shows that it was rather the other 
way, and that the discussion of human_ personality 
grew out of Catholic thought upon the Personality of 
God. This personal essence is implied also in the idea 
of sin. The present tendency is to whittle away that 
idea by confining it to what is socially mischievous; si 
is selfishness. But why is selfishness sin? Loyalty, 
allegiance and awed love towards a Lord, reverential 
holiness in presence of supreme Majesty, obedience t 
laws which we have not ourselves made and which have 
not been voted on, these may be undemocratic ideas, but 
they are of the essence of religion. 


THE FRENCHWOMAN. 


Women and the French Tradition. By Florenc 
Leftwich Ravenel. Macmillan. 8s. net. 


PREFACE should always be read: in the book 
before us the virtuous reader will be rewarded 

for his diligence by encountering the author’s definition 
of ‘‘ The French Tradition.’’ Otherwise, the meaning 
attached to the phrase is not sufficiently apparent, as! 
is professedly the connecting link throughout the collec 
tion of excellent essays which compose the volume. As 
an introduction, there is an article entitled ‘ The Eternal 
Feminine,’ which first appeared in the Unpopulat 
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Review, and this is followed by essays on Arvéde 
Barine, the modern woman critic; George Sand; the 
inevitable Madame de Staél and Madame de Sévigné, 
and Madame de Lafayette. In conclusion, there are 
two others on more general subjects. A pretty inven- 
tion has headed each personal essay, not with the name 
of the woman who forms its subject, but with an appo- 
site definition of her personality : ‘A Law unto Herself,’ 
‘The Great Salonniére,’ etc. 

Miss Ravenel has.a pleasant and readable style, 
becoming in a writer of historical essays who is also a 
compatriot of Motley. Yet we complain of a lack of 
polish, which the author is doubtless more than capable 
of bestowing. A critical re-reading would certainly 
result in the correction of some punctuation, and the 
adoption once for all of one form of expression when 
speaking editorially. ‘*‘There seems little left—We 
may accept—I find in it—’’ all occur in close 
proximity. The frequent use of such phrases as ‘‘ I 
mean’’ or ‘‘It seems to me’”’ gives a colloquial turn 
unsuited to the gravity of the historical style. While 
on the ungrateful task of fault-finding, we may add that 
the habit of constantly introducing borrowed phrases, 
maimed or intact, without the acknowledgement even 
of quotation marks, is far from politic. Ruskin has 
utilised the adapted Scriptural quotation to the limit of 
endurance, but Ruskin has his own privileges as well 
as his own style. ‘‘ Careful of the type,’’ ‘‘ the tumult 
and the shouting,’’ ‘‘ the light that never was,’’ and so 
forth, are not common property, and their use as such 
casts a doubt on the integrity of the author’s own work. 
Nor is there any need for Miss Ravenel to borrow, 
judging by her neat comparison—we believe it is 
original—of any anticipatory rejoicing in the glories of 
woman’s new era to ‘‘ the crowing of the cock before 
midnight ; an error of taste as well as of judgment.”’ 

Among the personages presented, the reader is, as 
always, glad to meet Madame de Sévigné and her 
children, whose society never palls. Nothing new 
regarding the charming marquise herself appears in 
this essay, for, as the author points out, she has been 
the subject of biographers and the victim of collectors 
from the day of her death. But in ‘Great Women’s 
Daughters,’ a subsequent essay, there is a word of 
sympathy and justification for her daughter, the over- 
praised and unsatisfactory Frangoise-Marguerite. The 
author advances the theory that the children of geniuses 
are of a type inferior to the average: ‘‘ the overdraft 
upon Nature must be paid: the great effort, the splen- 
did but exhausting achievement must be compensated 
for, even at the cost of the second and third generation 
following.’’ This hardly seems compatible with the 
Ascent of Man; but in the case in point, if Frangcoise- 
Marguerite was not actually below the average, the 
special qualities in which the mother excelled were cer- 
tainly absent in the daughter. Madame de Sévigné’s 
mother-love ran to excess: Francoise de Grignan cared 
as little for her children as for anyone else. The mother 
was full of grace and charm; the daughter exceptionally 
stiff and reserved. That these were faults of nature 
and not of education we must conclude, for Charles, the 
son of Madame de Sévigné, possessed all his mother’s 
graces, though apparently not her virtues. 

Madame de Staél and her daughter Albertine stan 
equally in contrast; George Sand and Solange less so, 


but this only renders more marked the inferiority of the — 


latter, except in the one point of maternal love. Mother 
and. grandmother were united in their adoration of the 
little Jeanne. The excellent precepts of George Sand 
had less effect than her example, while Solange would 
have followed to the utmost, had she possessed the 
capacity. But deep passion was as much beyond her 
as hard work or literary achievement. It was a salu- 
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tary humiliation for George Sand to see her theories 
put in practice by the average or sub-average mortal. 
Her feelings must have been analogous to those of the 
idealists who planned the Revolution. Those of the 
unlucky philosophers who survived came to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘s’il n’y avait pas de Dieu, il faudrait 
l'inventer,’’ for the better control of the unphilosophical, 
and it is likely that George Sand may have thought the 
same. ‘‘She remained to me a stranger,’’ she wrote 
of her daughter. 
There is an interesting study of the gentle and 
enigmatical Madame de Lafayette, remembered by her 
novel ‘La Princesse de Cléves,’ which may be con- 
sidered the earliest character study in fiction, and still 
better by her intimate friendships with Madame de 
Sévigné and the Duc de la Rochefoucauld. The latter 
was considered at the time to be a desperate flirtation, 
but modern criticism may for once be the more in- 
dulgent. The Duke was a crippled invalid like 
Madame de Lafayette, and they were each other’s 
daily resource for social and intellectual amusement. 
When he died before her, a friend wrote with justice 
that it was ‘‘ impossible de faire une perte plus cruelle.’’ 
The last essay, ‘ Women of France,’ binds together 
the author’s views on the Femininist question and her 
opinion (which is a very high one) of the position of 
woman in France. This is proposed as an ideal, com- 
bining occupation for head, heart and hands with a 
handsome reward in dignity and influence. True it is 
that the Frenchwoman has a distinct advantage, even 
over the adulated American, in that her position im- 
proves with years, its dignity culminating, not when 
she is a bride, but when she is a grandmother, or great- 
grandmother, if possible. Readers of Pierre Loti’s 
sketches of his family life will recognise the truth of 
this. The wife’s position is consolidated by her dowry, 
and she is usually satisfied with the family in which she 
has been placed by marriage, though her opinion was 
consulted as little as that of a young girl who is placed 
in a school. She is a good wife and an excellent 
mother, though not the mother of multitudes. In 
France the ‘‘ tyrant man’’ is said not to exist, and the 
competition between the sexes is almost nil. In a 
country so liable to invasion, and invaded four times in 
the last hundred years, the women are prepared to take 
over man’s work at short notice, and do so with won- 
derful capacity. The author may be justified in this 
view. The Feminist movement in England and 
America started with the presumption that peace was 
on a permanent footing. The Great War has forced 
the world to modify many convictions, by proving that 
the wheel still turns, and we are bound upon it. 
* Among the attractions of this volume we should not 
fail to mention the excellent photogravure portraits 
which accompany the personal essays. 


ROSES AND RAPTURES. 


Pink Roses. By Gilbert Cannan. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.: 
HE civilian life of England during the War is a 
theme which many novelists have recently taken 
in hand, the results, as might be expected, varying with 
the beholder’s point of view. The picture drawn has 
often more or less faithfully reflected the memories re- 
tained by most commonplace people, presenting a drab 
but not unheroic record of labour, privation and 
sorrow. Mr. Cannan’s impressions are of a different 
oider. In his justification it may be pleaded that he 
has brought his narrative down only to the Russian 
Revolution. We find satisfaction in reflecting that 
during the years which followed that occurrence even 
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Mr. Cannan’s puppets must have suffered some diminu- 
tion of their cherished comforts, some uneasiness as to 
their ultimate financial security. We face with Spartan 
equanimity the further supposition that the hero’s 
“ systolic murmur of the heart ’’ would no longer have 
ranked as an insuperable barrier to military service, 
and that his message to mankind might thus have been 
lost in the eternal silence of the trenches. 

The exact purport of the said message is not very 
easy to determine. Trevor Mathew is obsessed by the 
horror and futility of war, and in particular by its 
wasteful destruction of youthful life, the world’s most 
precious asset. It is not to be supposed that the author 
regards this as an unusual state of feeling. But he 
seems to claim some originality for Trevor’s outlook 
on the future, and here we are not inclined to agree 
with him. Strictly in accordance with old-fashioned 
precedent, the young man has his fling and settles 
down. After finding temporary distraction from his 
sorrows in the company of a female whose character, 
whether true or not to life, is quite the pleasantest in 
the book, he encounters his destined soul-mate, the 
possessor, like himself, of a past, and marriage—we 
believe—ensues. After lavishing anathemas on his 
hereditary profession, the Law, he learns to appreciate 
the moral obligation of conforming to those family tra- 
ditions through which he steps at once into a secure 
and lucrative partnership. We see no reason to believe 
that he will conduct his business on different principles 
from his predecessors, or that he and his future wife 
have any aspirations beyond that existence of snobbish 
and selfish luxury which had satisfied the older genera- 
tion. 

Some scenes in this novel would make delightful 
comedy, if shown against a less tragic background. 
We may instance particularly the prosperous Hebrew. 
to whom the name of Lassalle ‘‘ meant no more than 
that of Moses,’’ and the Whitechapel girl who leaps to 
celebrity as a dancer of purest Russian origin and up- 
bringing. 


A CHARMING STORY. 


Diana Falls in Love. By E. Maria Albanesi. Ward, 
Lock & Co. 6s. net. 


NOVEL in Madame Albanesi’s best manner is a 
delightful thing, nearly perfect of its kind; and 
the specimen now before us does not fall far short of 
this high position.» There is, first, Diana, a heroine 
of spirit and charm, who prefers independence to living 
on charity, and can enjoy life even in shabby clothes. 
Next we have the employer to whom she is attached 
with almost filial devotion, an elderly made-up woman 
carrying a generous nature and remarkable business 
capacity beneath her rouge and golden hair. Another 
noticeable figure is Marlie Carrew, a young person of 
means and good family, living none too wisely, though 
not in essentials incorrectly, as a bachelor girl in Lon- 
don. The queer attractive quality which balances her 
eccentricities is excellently suggested; and her strong 
affection for Diana proves her capable of appreciating 
a higher type of morality than her own. The masculine 
personages are less intimately studied, but have life and 
individuality. In contrast with the youthful husband 
of Diana’s patroness—a Mantalini minus good temper 
and ingratiating ways—we have the old-fashioned 
gentleman, John Hamerton, out of sympathy with the 
modern spirit as it displays itself in Marlie, and even 
in Diana, yet a true friend to both. The young man 
with whom Diana falls in love is imagined on more 
amb'tious lines, his origin and character being alike 
shrouded in mystery. He is never perhaps entirely 
realised, but contributes considerably to enlivening the 
action of a wholesome, pleasant and cheering story. 


AN EASY-GOING NOVEL. 


The Obstinate Lady. By W. E. Norris. Hutchinson. 
6s. gd. net. 


[* this novel we get what we are accustomed to 

expect from Mr. Norris, a pleasant story, easy to 
read. Here are none of the brain-racking problems, 
none of the heart-rending emotions which characterise 
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much modern fiction. This is not saying that all , 
situations introduced are agreeable to the persons 
cerned. The obstinate lady of the title, after refys 
on principle to divorce an exceptionally unsatisfagty 
husband, is exposed by the circumstances of his dey 
to a suspicion of having sought her release jn my 
primitive fashion. The man whom she ought to ha 
married fails in his attempt to produce a play whi 
shall be at once profound and popular, and is thro, 
back on his system of alternating novels acceptal 
only to the highbrow with inartistic, though successj 
comedies. His friend, a soldier poet suffering fra 
shell shock, has to sustain the further ordeal of adyerg 
literary criticism from an unscrupulous reviewer, }j 
rival in love. ~ But these are all simple and Straight 
forward cases, making only moderate demands on oy 
sympathy, and leaving no doubt as to the side on whi 
it should be enlisted, and they keep us throughout we 
entertained, 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


‘ Jossetyn’s Wire,’ by Kathleen Norris (Murray, 7s. net), js 
story of life in the Eastern States by the author of ‘ Martie ¢} 
Unconquered.’ Ellen Latimer, living in the outer suburbs of \\ 
York, is taken up by an old school friend of her mother, 
meets at her house Tom Josselyn, his second wife Lilian, and hj 
son Gibbs, who has been estranged from his father on accoul 
of his marriage. Gibbs and Ellen marry and settle in Paris, wheq 
he becomes a portrait painter. After some years they return 
New York and father and son are reconciled. Lilian now inte. 
venes and makes her stepson in love with her: matters go wor 
and worse, as both lose their heads, until an open scandal ; 
caused, and the father is found shot through the heart in circu 
stances which point to his son as the murderer. How Gibbs | 
condemned and how he is saved must be read at length. Lili 
and Ellen are the protagonists of the story, but it is surely 
mistake of the author to have brought temptress and tempted ini 
such a close relationship. 


‘ APr’s Button,’ by W. A. Darlington (Jenkins, 6s. net), tel 
how the working parts of Aladdin’s Lamp melted up into ; 
army button, fell during the late war into the hands of Privat 
Alfred Higgins of the Middlesex Fusiliers. The limited desire 
of Higgins, and the literal obedience of Eustace, as he called t 
slave of the lamp, furnish some amusement, but hardly enovgh t 
warrant a permanent form. F. Anstey and Besant only partl 
succeeded in treating this theme, and we fear Mr. Darlingto 
does not reach their standard. 


‘Tue CruiszE OF THE Mock Turtte,’ by R. Andom (Jarrold, 
ls. 9d.), contains the adventures of four young men on their fir 
yachting expedition from Hastings to the mouth of the Thame. 
They are treated with the same belief in their interest and 
humorous quality as the other works of this popular author, ani 
merit a similar success in cheap form. 


‘Connie Morcan 1n Araska,’ by James B. Hendryx (Jarrold, 
1s. 9d. net), is a good story of adventure in Alaska, written in 
key of overstrained enthusiasm, and with the traces of serial pub- 
lication inadequately removed. We prefer the dogs to those of 
Jack London. 


‘Tue Namecess Man,’ by Natalie Sumner Lincoln (Appleton, 
6s. 6d.), has for English readers the interest of a well-contrived 
murder plot which is only unravelled at the last moment, with 
very few clues to guide them to the secret. The story is con 
cerned with the efforts of the Japanese to get hold of the naval 
and military secrets of the United States, the supineness of the 
authorities, and the attempts of individuals to arouse them. There 
is a slight love interest. 


OWN the HOUSE 


in which You Live 


RITE to-day for particulars of a specially advan- | 

t geous plax devised by the ‘‘ British Dominions” | 
whereby you can secure your house free of del t for yourself, | 
at the end of a term of years, or for your familv in the | 
event of your earlier death. Ask for the ‘‘B.D."’ plan 
of House Purchase. Applications for advances of not less | 
than £400 are invited. | 


Address: L fe and Investments Department. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


32 Moorgate Street, E.C. 2 | 
Head Office: British Dominions Heuse, Royal Fxchange Avenue, London, E.C.3. | 
Branches and Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

Applications for Agencies Invited. 


ASSFTS XCFED £16,060,000. 
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Take out another Policy! 


In view of the higher cost of living, 
depreciation of first-class securities 
and other changed conditions, you 
should seriously consider whether the 
amount for which your life is in:ured 
is adequate. 


The best means by which your insurance can 
be extended will be explained on request. 


The Largest British Mutual Life Assurance Office. 

FUNDS: 22 MILLIONS. CLAIMS PAID: 47 MILLIONS: 

Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary). 


London Offices: 
28, Cornhill, E.C. 3., and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


\ ANY COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a 


good 

mild and cheap CIGAR procure “Il.a Santa Agosta"’ 
(Rothschild), 46s. 6d. per 100, from the sole agents (no 
shops), Batt, Hayter & Lams, Cigar Importers (Estd. 1872), 


7/8, Gt. Winchester Street, E.C. 2. 


Special prices on demand for all well known Havana brands 


supplied Direct to consumers. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now pay- 

ing on vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., 
Call or post immediate cash or offers, 
mention ‘‘ Saturday Review,’’ Messrs. Pacet, 219 Oxford Street, 


platinum £2. 


W.1. Est. 150 years. 


The Essential Reserve 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 

HEALTH and disease the lack of sustain- 
ing food is often the cause of the body's 
surrender. What is essential is a reserve of 
strength over and above the needs of the 
hardest and most trying day’s work. 


This reserve is supplied by ‘BYNOGEN,’ 
which brings strength to every part of the 
body. It maintains full nutrition by nourishing 
and revivifying brain, nerves and muscles. 
‘BYNOGEN’ is specially recommended for 
: Nervous Exhiustion, Dyspepsia, 
Insomnia, and all enfeebled con- 
ditions. 


*‘BYNOGEN' is a concentrated nutri- 
tive food with a most agreeable flav: ur. 
It should supplement -the daily dietary 
of youn: and old. Those who take it 
regularly withstand the effects of over- 
strain, and enjoy the delightful feeling 
of vigour and well-being. 


sen 
Y Brings Health 

Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Led. 

Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROWKS 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Beardsley Early and 
Later Works, 2 vols., 30/-; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11/-; 
Louie Fuller, Fifteen Years of a Dancer's Life, 4/-; Grigg’s 
Asian Carpet Designs, £6.10; Mason’s Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, 12/6, pub. 25/-; Wilde’s House of Pomegranates, 
coloured plates, 15 -; Lord Alfred Douglas’s, Oscar Wilde and 
Myself, 7/6; Maeterlinck’s, The Blue Bird, coloured plates, 21/-; 
Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 
9/-; Spenser's Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, 
£2.15; Thausing’s Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper cover, 1905, £2.2 ; Wil- 
liam Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., £12.12; Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Bakger’s GREAT 
Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 
been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 
(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 

Bournemouth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


HAIR OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY (Greek and Latin 

Languages and Literature)—APPLICATIONS for_ this 

Chair (which has been rendered vacant by the retirement 

of Professor T. G. Tucker, M.A., Litt.D.) are invited and should 

be lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, 

Strand, London, W.C.2, not later than 30th Jane, 1919. Salary, 

£1,100 per annum. Duties to commence Ist March, 1920. Par- 

ticulars as to duties, tenure, etc., muy be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agent-General for Victoria. 


MUSIC. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees—Chappell and Co., Ltd. 
ORACE AYCKBOURN 
(Violin). 


SECOND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 

THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA. 
ANDON RONALD. CONDUCTOR. 
- Chappell Piano. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s. Od., 3s., 2s. 4d. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Sq. 4,156 Mayfair. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
HODA BACKHOUSE. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


Assisted by M.M. PLUNKET GREENE, 

FELIX SALMOND, HAROLD SAMUEL. 

At Piano—S. LIDDLE. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 2s. 4d. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Sq. 4,156 Mayfair. 


fEQOLIAN HALL. 


SONG RECITAL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 
At the Piano—Mr. S. LIDDLE. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 3s, 
IBBS and TILLET, 19, Hanover Sq. 4,156 Mayfair. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


ANSARD GALLERY. Exhibition of Paintings by 

MARCEL JEFFERYS. May 31—June 28, 10—6, includ- 

ing Saturdays. Admission, 1s. 3d. (including Catalogue 
and Tax). Heat’s, 195, Tottenham Court Road. 


The SPRING EXHIBITION of _ the 
R B A ROYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS 

. . * is being held (by kind permission of the 
Library Committee) at the Corporation Art Gallery, Guildhall. 
DAILY, 10 to 5. Admission, including tax, 1s. 3d. 


Mme. 
LAVEINE. 


By ‘‘An Officer of the Grand Fleet” 


THE ROAD TO THE STARS 


& Other Essays. 2s. net, postage 2d. 
4 Comprises a number of short Essays designed to show 
thit a revolution in man's thought must precede a revolu- 
tion in social life. {The author holds that the conscious 
realisation of the power of life would mean freedom from 
the dominion of world ide\s, and would result in the 
highest liberty and li e that men desire. 
The 


FOURTH DIMENSION. Essays in 
the Realm of 


Unconventional Thought. 
By ‘‘An Officer of the Grand Fleet."’ 2s. net, postage 2d, 


LONDON : C. W. DANIBL, I td.. Tudor Street, P.C.4 


Scottish 
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Fine Old Virginia 
Cork-tipped, Ovals. 


The SUPER 


CIGARETTE 


—$ 


i WEST INDIES i Also in es of. 
SPAIN PORTUGAL Also in boxes 
MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
! i 


Robinsons (leavers 


Trish Linen Towels 


s the ideal face towel must 
quickly absorb moisture, be ) 

hemstitched Huckaback 

soft to the skin and free from Towels, 

jax. Damask Border. 

fluffiness, it should be made from 4 9) 

Real Irish Linen, Real Linen is Price per dozen 

scarce just now, but being makers No. OK. 3. — Hemstitched 

we always have considerable 


A PEACE RISK 


Who is Carrying your death Risk ¥ 


No. OH. — Grass-bleached 


is it your Family, 


or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


Linen Huckaback Towels 
with Damass Border. 
quantities in process of manufac- edad —. 53/ ° 
ture and can offer Irish Linen | Samples of ettner of those 
a described will be sent 
Towels at makers prices. post free on request. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 
44c, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


Safeguard your Health with 


I Loss Following Fi iis 
ial Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident and Disease, 
OFFICE, Workmen's Compensation. 
Limited, Servants, 


4 LOMBARD ST., E.C. p 


LONDON. 


Burglary and Theft, 
late Glass, 
Fidelity Guarantee. 


A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


Insurance affected on the most favourable terms. The business of this office is eonfined COUG HS, 
te the United Kingdom. COLDS, DIARRHEA, COLIC, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. and other bowel compluints. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Seerstary. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- 


Always ask for a 
“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


LAMPS 


Drawn Wire 
Carbon 
Half Watt 

and all 
other type 
LAMPS 


English Ediswan 
Everything Electrical 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond Street. 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
Second-hand Pearls and Jewels. 
Bought, sold or valued. 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON 


Ltd., 72 New Bond 


don and District Agents for 
Bond Street, W,1 


POLICY 


has always been to provide motor cars 
which shall combine the qualities of 


SIMPLICITY 


i 


wza 


SUNBEAM-COATAL 
AIRCRAFT-ENGIN 


gramme comprises 
the manufacture of 
two model chassis: 
16h.p. 4 cyl. 

with touring 
£750 


24h.p. 
with 


£1,100 
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THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF THE 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


secures the advantage of 
NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS 


with the right to share in Surplus. 


It is the ideal system for the present time 


London Office: 3, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
West End: 17, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


Head Office: 6, St. Andrew Sq., EDINBURGH. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the Shaftesbury Homes at Bisley, 
Twickenham, Ealing and Sudbury and Royston 


NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES 1HE KING AND QUEEN. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E, MALDEN, Fsq., M.A. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa" Committee: HOWSON, F. DEVITT, Esa, 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRYG. COPELAND, 


The National Refuges Offices: | 
| 
| 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed ... £1,600,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ove ove £34,500 


The Company transacts the following 
classes of business: 


BRITISH EQUITABLE | 


LIFE ACCIDENT EMPLOYERS’ 
FIRE BURGLARY LIABILITY 
AND THIRD PARTY 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Tritt] 


G@inbridge University 


The Voyage of a Vice-Chan- 


cellor. [By A. E. S.] Crown 8vo. With a map, 
6s net, 
Extracts from a private diary which the author wrote 
whilst on an extensive tour in the United States during 
the Autumn of 1918 as a member of the British 
University Mission, invited to the United States by the 
Council of Defense at Washington, and sent out under 
the auspices of the British Foreign Office. The Mission 
travelled many thousands of miles, and visited many 
Universities and Colleges. 


The America of To-day.  Beixg 
Lectures delivered at the Local Lectures Summer 
Meeting of the University of Cambridge, 1918. Edited 
by G. LAPSLEY, M.A., Ph.D, (Harvard), Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 


12s net. 

ConTEnTS:—Introduction, by the Epiror; English Influence on 
Ideals, by Prof. H. D. Haze_t1ine; State and Municipal Govern- 
ment, and Social Questions, by Lorp Eustace Percy; Industrial 
Conditions, and The Government and Business, by P. B. Kennepy; 
Recent Party History, by J. D. Greene; The Development of 
Universities, by Prof. J. W. CunLirFe; State Universities. School 
Systems and Colleges, by G. E. MacLean; Contemporary Litera- 
ture, by Prof. H. S. Cansy; William James and Josiah Royce. by 
Dr. GeorGe Santayana; The Position of Women, by Mrs. BowLkER 


A History of American Litera- 


ture. Edited by W. P. TRENT, LL.D., J. ERSKINE, 
Ph.D. S, P. SHERMAN, Ph.D and C. VAN DOREN, 
Ph. D. 3 vols, royal 8vo. Vols. I and II now ready. 
17s 6d net cash. 


A Short Italian Dictionary. 
ALFRED HOARE, M.A. Demy 8vo. Volume II— 
English-Italian. 7s 6d net. 

Vol. 1, Italian-English, previously published, 9s net. 
Volumes I and II, bound together, 16s 6d net; India 
paper edition, 17s 6d net. 


Truth. an Essay in Moral Reconstruction. By Sir 

CHARLES WALSTON, Author of The Next War, 
Aristodemocracy, Patriotism: National and Inter- 
national, What Germany is Fighting For, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 
“As a practical idealist, whose Aristodemocracy was 
one of the wisest books begotten of the war, he seeks to 
point out to the politician, the millionaire, the journa- 
list, the ecclesiastic, how best they may fulfil their 
functions in the State. . . . His essay will repay care- 
ful study, and should exercise a helpful influence in the 
reconstruction of public life and conduct.’’—The 
Scotsman (May 1, 1919). 


The Collected Historical Works 
of Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. 


Edited by his son, Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, 
F,.R.S. To be completed in 13 volumes. Royal 8vo. 
Volumes | and II now ready. 30s net cash. 

Vol. I—The History of Normandy and of England. 
(Vol. I). With memoir, introduction, frontispiece, and 
4 maps, 

Vol. [I—The History of Normandy and of England 
(Vol. II). With 3 maps. 

‘Neither cost nor care has been spared in rendering 
this new edition worthy of the achievement and the 
place of the author as an investigator and exponent of 
English History,’’—The Scotsman. 


The Cambridge Bulletin. the put 
lication of this Bulletin, which gives full particulars of 
new books published by the University Press, has been 
resumed. No. XXXIII, April 1919, is now ready, and 
will be sent post free on application. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2&3, Queen Street Place, London, E.C 4. 


C. F. Clay, Manager. 
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THE CITY 


tut New Loan CampaiGN—AMERICAN CONFIDENCE— 
Work AND Propuction—New Capita ISSsuEs. 


‘The war loan is required to meet first a deficit 
of about £250,000,000 in the current year’s Budget 
que wholly to the war and secondly to repay as much 
ss possible of the huge sum borrowed for short 
periods (technically known as floating debt) for war 
purposes. ‘* Joy Loan’’ may pass as a short heading 
in ‘Jazz ’’ newspapers, and subscriptions may be in- 
vied as a ‘‘ peace. offering ’’; but the loan is not a 
ace loan, and its demand for public support is as 
peremptory as that of the preceding issues. 


For some inscrutable reason the precise terms of the 
issue are withheld from the public until Friday, the 
43th, and are not available officially at the time when 
this article goes to press; but it may be said confidently 
that the securities now offered are the most attractive 
eer placed before the public by the British Government. 
No investment list in the world contains stock or bonds 
combining such a high standard of security and interest 
with such favourable redemption terms. The magnitude 
of the total subscription will be a measure of British 
confidence and credit. 


Every available scvereign should be invested in the 
new loan. Then the question arises whether it is sound 
policy to sell securities in order to buy the new loan 
with the proceeds. This is a problem for the individual 
todecide. If it became a general procedure it would 
defeat its object, because there would be no buyers; but 
the patriotic investor may take into consideration the 
unfortunate fact that there are some who lack patriotic 
instinct and who in spite of all appeals will prefer to 
buy something else. It may be good policy for the 
patriotic investor, therefore, to dispose of some 
securities on which he can take a profit and so apply to 
the purchase of the new loan money which otherwise 
would not reach that destination. 


Almost inevitably the loan compaign must have tem- 
porarily a depressing influence upon existing securities, 
though experience has proved that the depression does 
not necessarily last long. In the United States the 
placing of the ‘‘Victory’’ loan has been followed by un- 
precedented activity and buoyancy in Wall Street. 
Americans were never more confident in regard to the 
future prosperity of their country than they are to-day. 
This confidence is fundamentally based upon indications 
of an abundant harvest, which will provide an export- 
able surplus that is likely to be limited only by the 
amount of shipping available for its transport, and by 
the capacity of impoverished Europe to buy at high 
prices and at unfavourable exchange rates. 


Another advantage enjoyed almost exclusively by the 
United States among the belligerent countries is rela- 
tive immunity from labour trouble. America did so well 
out of the war and suffered so little from its ill-effects 
that the country never became war-weary as did the 
other belligerents and it has escaped, so far, the 
reaction which has found expression elsewhere in 
serious unrest among the working classes. A third ad- 
vantage to the United States is that the American 
workman works harder than any other, and the 
American employer gets the best value for his money. 


For months the necessity for increased production 
has been preached in Great Britain, but so far the only 
visible changes in industrial centres have been a reduc- 
tion in working hours at increased pay and without any 
speeding up of output. When the loan campaign is 
over it would be well if a national crusade for increased 
Production were organised. Never was there greater 
necessity for hard work on the part of every unit in 


‘very business community and never was there a 


§teater inclination to play. Capitalists (who include the 
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small as well as the large shareholders), and wage 
earners must recognise that the day of war profits is 
over, and unless fresh energy is applied to the in- 
dustries of the country there will be a serious reaction. 

The new loan must take precedence of everything 
financial, and it stands to reason that private issues of 
fresh capital will be postponed in many cases, though 
in some instances it may be necessary to offer new 
shares concurrently with the loan. A fortnight hence 
the chairman of Harrods Stores will announce the price 
at which 475,000 new shares are to be offered to share- 
holders in the proportion of one for every two held. It 
is expected that the price will be 25s., as compared with 
the current quotation of over £4. Trinidad Leaseholds 
will shortly issue new shares at 45s. The big offering 
of Shell shares at 20s. each will be made early next 
month; the Prudential Assurance Company is issuing 
a million B shares to proprietors; British Dyestuffs 
Corporation has a large issue of new capital under 
negotiation and there are numerous other operations 
which must be temporarily side-tracked by the Govern- 
ment’s loan. 


One of the ‘‘ romantic ’’ chapters in the history of 
oil production is provided by the Anglo Egyptian Oil- 
fields Co. This enterprise is under the control of the 
Shell combine and when they took it over several years 
ago it was a derelict affair. The Shell have put a 
million or so into the business and have undoubtedly 
established an important oil industry in Egypt. Inci- 
dentally the B shares, which were once abegging at 
7s. 6d., are now about £7 each, and it is expected 


' that a final dividend of 25 per cent. will be declared on 


them, making 40 per cent for the year 1918, which is 
not bad for a maiden effort and is some compensation 
for many years of patience and perseverance. But there 
is a moral to this tale : only a rich Corporation like the 
Shell, with strong technical management, could have 
made a success of the enterprise. The oil business is 
too intricate and too expensive for financial weaklings. 


There has been a slight rally in Grand Trunk 
securities in the hope of an amicable arrangement with 
the Government in regard to State purchase. Judging 
from Local newspaper comment there is a growing 
opposition in Canada to nationalisation; but if the 
Government is determined to buy the Grand Trunk it 
should be to the advantage of the senior securities. 
The 4 per cent. perpetual debentures stand at about 68, 
the first preference stock at about 57, the second prefer- 
ence at 44, and the guaranteed stock at 53. Speculative 
attention, however, usually favours the common stock 
and the third preference, though if they benefit so 
should the senior stocks. 


New York sends a report of a new process for the 
production of nitrate of soda in Chile. It is claimed 
that a reduction of 50 per cent. in costs is effected by 
the improved method. Nobody will pay too much atten- 
tion to this story until it has been tested on a large 
scale in a practical manner. Laboratory tests are pro- 
verbially deceptive. But the Chilian nitrate industry 
may need to reduce its operating costs considerably to 
enable it to compete with the synthetic produce. 
Nitrate shares have had a curiously a switch-back his- 
tory, which probably accounts for the fascination they 
hold for some faithful speculators. 


The Stock Exchange Committee has made some 
slight alterations in the war emergency rules which still 
govern transactions. The emendations are so insig- 
nificant that one wonders why they were not postponed 
until the declaration of peace permits a more complete 
emancipation from forms and declarations. It is satis-° 
factory, however, to note that the Committee is not 
disposed to delete the rule which directs that all bar- 
gains shall be marked. ‘‘ Markings ’’ are now optional 
for bargains of less than £100, but for larger amounts 
the broker is responsible for registering the deal 
‘without delay.” 
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One evening, a few months ago, I happened to be in my club 
after dinner; whom should I run into but my old friend John 


Cogan. 
Our talk gradually veered round to business—as usually hap- 


pens between business men. But this was no ordinary ‘‘ shop 
talk "—I soon found myself getting a new point of view on 
meeting and dealing with others. 

John Cogan is the kind of man people call practical. He is a 
thorough-going business man, and, incidentally, has always been 
a very good salesman. So he took me somewhat by surprise 
when he told me—apropos of a big deal that he had just put 
through—that in the last few months he had learned more about 
handling people and getting on with them and about selling than 
in all his previous years of experience put together. 

.I asked him how. ‘“ By learning how to ‘ read’ people—from 
their faces, from their outward appearance; how to look into 
them and through them, instead of merely at them,’’ was his 
answer. 

“‘ What I have learned about judging people,’’ John continued, 
““ has already added 25 per cent. to my sales, and you know 
I’ve always done fairly well. I can win men around now that I 
used to fait with, simply because I can now size them up at 
sight and tell just how to get at them—whether to ‘start right 
away with business or open up in a round-about way, what 
their weak points are, what kind of talk will make the best 
appeal to each man, and what facts or arguments will move 
him. It is all as clear as a book when you know the simple 
alphabet of signs that spell out a man’s character and his mental 
traits—an alphabet that is surprisingly easy to learn. 

“* From a strictly business standpoint,’’ John went on, ‘‘ I con- 
sider this knack of judging people at sight about the biggest 
thing I ever picked up in my life. And yet learning it was a 
matter of only a few spare half-hours, while smoking my after- 
dinner cigar. 

‘* Maybe you’ve heard of Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford. 
For years she has made a business of analysing character froin 
appearances. One of the big agricultural implement companies 
paid her a record salary for choosing employees—because of her 
ability to tell from an applicant’s looks whether he had the stuff 
to make good, and what kind of a job he would fit into best. 
Instead of being guided by an applicant’s record, or experience, 
or references, Dr. Blackford judged his good points and bad 
points, his ability and dependability, entirely from what she 
could see of him while taking his application. Other big firms 
have also paid her big fees for doing similar work. 

“*] had read and heard enough about Dr. Blackford’s work,”’ 
he continued, *‘ to convince me that she had learned something 
I wanted to learn. I made careful enquiries. I found that she 
had taught the knack of judging to thousands of men and women 
~-from ambitious clerks up to the managers of large com- 
panies. 

““T made up my mind that I could get the knack if they could. 
It was easier than I ever dreamed possible. You know lots of 
things that look hard at first turn out to be very simple when 
someone who knows shows you. After a little practice, the knack 
of ‘reading ’ people from their outward appearance has become 
almost automatic with me.” 

I have known John Cogan for years. He isn’t a man who lets 
mere enthusiasm run away with him. Results are the only 
things that count with him. But there was one point I didn't 
get—how so busy a man as John Cogan had found time to take 
lessons from Dr. Blackford or anyone else. 

. “‘ Nothing of the sort,’’ he exclaimed when I asked him. ‘‘ | 
found that Dr. Blackford has recently arranged the whole thing 
into seven simple, quick, and easy lessons in printed form—a 
- sort of pocket course for busy people, one that they can read 
and study after dinner at home, in the train, or at any other time 
or place. The lessons are so simple and interesting that they are 
more like a pastime than a study. My first evening on those 
lessons was more fun than going to a show. And the practical 


How to size people up from their Looks 


Little Signs that Reveal Character at a Glance— 
Plain as Print when you Know How to Read Them 
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results began to show immediately—that first evening gave me 
pointers that I began to find useful the very next day. The rest 
was merely a matter of a little more practice. 

‘* And here is another thing that makes it easy—a mere re. 
quest to the publishers of Dr. Blackford’s lessons will bring them 
for three days’ free examination. If they don’t sell themselves 
to you when you look them over, send them back, and they cost 
you nothing. If you think you are getting value received, 3s. 
pays for them. That’s all. And I can honestly say, Harry, that 
I wouldn’t exchange what I got from those lessons for a £10) 
note, let alone 30s.’’ 


One of the best moves I ever made in my life was to take 
John Cogan’s suggestion and follow suit. That was about three 
months ago. Now that I’ve learned the knack of reading people 
from the outward signs—of telling what a man or woman is like 
from what they look like—I can say “‘ ditto’ to everything John 
Cogan said. 

He didn’t paint it a bit too strong—either the simplicity of it, 
or the practical everyday value of knowing how to judge people, 
instead of relying on mere haphazard impressions about them. 
Thanks fo those seven easy lessons, I can now tell almost the 
minute I lay eyes on people how to make them my friends, in 
either a business or social way—how to talk to them, how to 
influence them to the best advantage. Also I can tell at a glance 
whom I can trust and whom I can’t. The first time I see a man 
—or woman either—I know more about him than many of his 
friends do after years of acquaintance. On top of all this, thos 
lessons have taught me more about myself than I ever knew be 
fore—and when you come right down to it, mighty few of us 
ever really know ourselves, to say nothing of others. To my 
mind, those two points are two of the biggest factors in any kind 
of work or business—knowing yourself and knowing others. 
No wonder Mr. L. E. Hawley wrote as follows :— 

‘‘If I had known years ago what I have learned already from 
Dr. Blackford’s Course, the knowledge would have been worth 
a thousand times the price of these lessons to me.”’ 


FREE EXAMINATION.—SEND NO MONEY. 


Next to the ability to read and write, I can’t think of anything 
more practical and useful to any man or woman than this easily- 
acquired ability to ‘‘ read’’ others. From selling all kinds of 
goods to addressing a jury or winning over a Board of Directors, 
from choosing friends to keeping them—in any kind of contact 
with others, social or business—the ability to judge people at @ 
glance is a tremendous advantage; while the lack of it ‘is @ 
tremendous handicap. 

That’s why I say that what you can get from Dr. Blackford’s 
seven-lesson Course in Character is certainly worth many times 
30s. to anyone who will take the trouble to send for it and readit. 

And remember that you don’t have to pay a penny until you 
see the lessons, and then only if you are satisfied with your 
bargain. 

You can keep them three days before deciding. Then if you 
can’t see 30s. worth in them, return them to the publishers, and 
they cost you nothing. No matter what you think of the lessons 
after you look them over, you can’t lose on a generous offer 
like this. Merely write a postcard, the same as I did—no money 
necessary, nothing but your name and address—to the 


NATIONAL BUSINESS & PERSONAL EFFICIENCY, 
Blackford’s Dept. 13 
THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., LTD. 
60 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


"Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 10, King Street, Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of 
London, by Hersert Retacn, Lrv., 24. Floral Street. Covent Garden, W.C.2. Saturday, June 14th, 1919. 
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